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We thank Thee, Lord, that we are not as 
other churches. We educate our ministers well, 
we honor God with Gothic arches and stained 
glass, we give to the poor at home and over- 
seas, we have a social consciousness, we are 
the pattern of democracy. 


iy GOD, save us from such prayers. Keep 
us from such sin. For as people and Pres- 
byterians we have come far short of the glory 
of God. 

To pay for the stability of our Church we 
have given up part of our vision, part of our 
daring, as must be done when any idea be- 
comes an institution. Have we paid too much? 
To keep alive we must balance the three 
elements. Do we love things as they are, more 
than our eyes to see, our eagerness to do? In 
a world shivering between suicide and a new 
creativity, is this not a time for vision, for 
daring? 

Our Church has long stood not only for a 
conservative, middle-class code of moral con- 
duct, but for preaching of warmth and intelli- 
gence. We have been in advance of the State 
in movements for education, health, and so- 
cial betterment, movements that have im- 
pressed even non-churchgoers and made them 
choose churched communities to live in. 

In the last ten years and in spite of war, 
our Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., has been en- 
couraging activity in its lay members. The 
growth of the Youth Budget and the founding 
of the Westminster Fellowship, the establish- 
ment of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Women’s Organizations, the start this year of 
a National Council of Presbyterian Men— 
all show life in the pew-sitters. We have begun 
to undergird our theological seminaries by 
putting them in the budget, looking toward 
more life in the pulpit. To restore people and 
places after the war we gave over twenty-four 
millions of dollars. After long disheartenments 
we gave our Church a voice—this magazine. 
With vision and daring we took seven years to 
revise our whole plan of youth education in 
pace with the best modern pedagogy. We have 
sent healers and teachers and preachers over 
the world, and men in service have brought 


Kyes to See 


new applause for the quality of our missions. 
We have given leadership in cooperating with 
other communions, so that this summer you 
can feel a genuine share in the formal estab- 
lishment of the World Council of Churches. 
We feel the stir of new life. 

But for us, the measure is not what we have 
done, but what we might have done, what we 
might do. In March of this year there were 
many Presbyterian churches that had not yet 
given one cent to the Restoration Fund. Our 
lay organizations include far too few people. 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE will not pay for itself un- 
less one out of eleven of us subscribe. 


M ost undemocratically, we waste our 
woman-power. We lend it lavishly to com- 
munity projects, but we have hardly begun 
to use it in the policies of the Church. Last 
year in the General Assembly the ratio was 
one woman to twenty-five men. Many local 
churches and presbyteries feel no need for the 
minds of women, so long as wives echo their 
husbands, and rear sons who think as father 
does that the Church is peculiarly masculine. 
To presbyteries, the managing bodies of our 
Church, and to General Assembly, our highest 
judicatory, we make it an honor and a privi- 
lege to send many retired ministers as voting 
commissioners. Can’t we be realistic about the 
work of the Church and send our most active 
and capable men? How are our younger men 
to get the world-view, the comradeship in 
difficulty, the fire to bring to local altars? 
What shall we do to bring more religion to 
more young people, knowing that even before 
the recent Supreme Court ruling there were 
many millions of youth receiving no religious 
training at all? How far we have yet to ad- 
venture in brotherliness. How far we are from 
being one with each other, and one with God. 

Have mercy, Lord. We have done some- 
thing, but oh, so little. We have not loved 
Thee with the wholeness of heart, of mind, of 
strength. Shake us awake, open our eyes, and 
through Thy Spirit help us to work as ready 
tools in Thy hand, following Thy designs. 
Amen. 


—Martua W. C. Frost 




















































Martha W. C. 
Frost, who wrote 
“Eyes to See” 
AProntispiece) is a 
member of the 
General Council, on 
which she is com- 
pleting her sixth 
year. She formerly 
served on the 
Roard of National Missions and is a trus- 
tee of the College of Wooster. Her home 
js in Columbus, Ohio. 








The picture-story, “The Rampart We 
Watch,” (pages 11 to 19), is illustrated 
with stills from “Northern Outpost,” a 
sound motion picture which will be pre- 
sented before the General Assembly at 
Seattle on May 31. The picture is the 
work of a filming expedition led by Dr. 
Frederick Thorne, Secretary for the 
Department of Visual Aids of the Board 
of National Missions. Starting on June 7, 
i947, the three members of the picture 
party—Dr. Thorne, his assistant Peter 
Pappas, and John Paul Miller, professional 
director of the film—found that Alaska 
held more adventure than they had bar- 
gained for. As seasoned New Yorkers, 
they thought they knew all about high 
prices, but Alaska’s inflation staggered 
them—seventy cents for a glass of canned 
orange juice and $3.00 for cleaning a suit. 
They realized they would have to prac- 








lice the most stringent economies if they 
re to stay long enough to finish. 
“To avoid hotel bills,” Dr. Thorne told 
s, “Pete and I bought an Army surplus 
ping-bag; I used the outer bag, and 
Pete slept in the ‘mummy.’ John did like- 
Wise, and after that we slept on the floor, 
m church attics or basements.” 
Special appreciation is due Director Mil- 
ler, a member of the Dutch Reformed 
hurch, who expended his considerable 
alent freely in this Presbyterian project. 
hen the expedition ran out of film, Mr. 
Miller advanced money for 5,000 addi- 
fional feet. When it became apparent that 
picture could not be finished in the 
© months -Mr. Miller’s salary covered, 
te offered to stay at his own expense until 
job was done. “I’m a tither,” he said, 
0 why shouldn’t I give a tenth of my 
ar to the Presbyterians?” 
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Dr. Thorne’s memoirs of the trip in- 
clude as the coldest experience—photo- 
graphing a seal hunt from a skin boat in 
the Arctic Ocean; as the Most Exciting 
Moment—landing a plane on a field of ice 
gashed by gaping crevasses; Most Amus- 
ing Incident—missing the arrival of 300 
pigs on an airliner, having to reload the 
disgruntled porkers on the plane to photo- 
graph their debarkation. 

“Northern Outpost,” produced by Grant, 
Flory and Williams and the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, is available for showings 
in churches, and a shorter version is be- 
ing prepared for the schools. 


The Reverend William Thomson 
Hanzsche wrote “The Whole Kirk Con- 
vened” (page 23) at our invitation, for 
the benefit of those who know only in a 
general way what transpires at General 
Assembly. The pastor of the Prospect 
Street Presbyterian Church in Trenton, 
New Jersey, is author of The Presbyte- 
rians and Know Your Church. Formerly 
editor of The Presbyterian Magazine and 


Pageant, he was chairman of the com- 
mittee set up to establish a Church paper. 
The committee became the Board of Di- 
rectors of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, elected Dr. 
Hanzsche president. 


Dr. Clifford M. Drury is one of those 
people who delight in historic facts. When 
he was the minis- 

ter of a church in 

Moscow, Idaho, he 

began digging into 

the history of Pres- 

byterian pioneers 

in the Northwest 

and wrote of them 

in three books: 

Marcus Whitman, 

Henry Harmon 

Spalding, and Elkanah and Mary Walker. 
Two of these tales are retold in brief in 
“The Church in the Northwest” (page 21). 
Dr. Drury is now professor of church his- 
tory and missions at San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, his alma mater. During 
the war, he was a chaplain in the Navy. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY SUNDAY 
NG MAY 30, 1948 


E 


§ 
GO wy Day of 


/ Sacrifice and Giving 


° 
For almost three years the Restoration Cross has been to Presbyterian churches a 
symbol of compassion and reconciliation, a symbol of brotherhood, through Christ, with 


our fellow Christians. 






During these past three years, more than 5000 Presbyterian churches have responded 
in full measure to the Restoration appeal. Others have sacrificed much and will sac- 
rifice more to complete their quotas before the convening of the General Assembly 
in Seattle this month. 


However, not these churches alone, but ALL churches — not some Presbyterians, but 
ALL Presbyterians are needed to make the General Assembly report to world 
Christendom a FULL RESTORATION VICTORY. The Cooperation of every church 
member, the fulfillment of every quota, the payment of every pledge is needed. 


IF you HAVE NOT PLEDGED, PLEDGE! IF YOU HAVE AN UNPAID PLEDGE, PAY IT! 
IF YOUR CHURCH HAS NOT REACHED ITS ASSIGNED QUOTA, SEE THAT ITS 
QUOTA IS MET IN FULL! 


SUNDAY, MAY 30th, IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO GIVE TO 
THOSE WHO ARE FIGHTING HEROICALLY FOR ALL CHRIST 
MEANS AND MUST MEAN IN THESE TIMES OF CRISIS. 


through 
The Restoration Gund 


Presbyterian Church NO: 156 Fifth Avenue 
in the U.S.A, New York 10, N. Y. 
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The Fine Line... 


« Protestants across the country are con- 
cerned that the recent Supreme Court rul- 
ing in the Champaign case betrays a lack 
of understanding of religion on the part of 
our government. . . . Mrs. McCollum’s 
professed atheism hasn’t helped very much 
either. The Supreme Court has ruled in 
favor of someone from the other side of 
the tracks—the very other side. . 

The question: is the Supreme Court 
seeking to protect all Americans from pos- 
sible encroachment by any church group 
upon our national life? For some of us 
the answer is yes. We support the Su- 
preme Court. 

Now about Mrs. McCollum. Whatever 
you may think of her religious position, 
you must confess that she is an American 
citizen. She has no more and no less rights 
than you and I. Just why the Supreme 
Court passed on that particular person I 
am sure few, if any, know. But consider. 
Suppose she had been a Roman Catholic. 
The hue and cry of Protestants would have 
been tremendous. Suppose she had been 
a Jew. Surely there would be even less 
gentlemen’s agreement about the issue, for 
the whole matter would have been lost in 
a cloud of emotion and prejudice. . . . 

We Protestants have come a long way 
since 1517 and 1776. We are now a ma- 
jority in this country—somewhat in the 
position of Old Aunt Mary: Aunt Mary 
heard the preacher speak on sin one Sun- 
day morning. “Cardplayers are doomed to 
perdition,” the good man declared. 

“Amen,” said Aunt Mary. 

“And stern justice awaits the smoker.” 

“Amen.” 

‘And these people that dip snuff,” began 
the preacher. 

“Now he’s quit preaching and has bezun 
meddling,” said Aunt Mary. 

—Rev. R. Irvinc DEIHL, Jr. 
Swannanoa, N.C. 


Old Truths—New Words 

« Please inform me where I may obtain 
copies of An Outline of the Christian Faith 
(PRESBYTERIAN Lire, April 24). 


—Rose S. ANDERSON 
Madison, Nebr. 


Copies of the revised catechism may be 
obtained at any of the five Westminster 
Bookstores in Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
The price is 10 cents for the text alone 
and 50 cents for the text plus commentary. 
—TueE Eprrors. 


Italy’s Protestants 

« As President of the American Walden- 
sian Aid Society . ... I wish to thank 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire for its recent articles 








on Italy and the religious situation there. 
. Our Protestant brethren there need 
all our understanding and our spiritual and 
material help. They are in a difficult posi- 
tion. The victory of the Christian Demo- 
crat party in this last election by such a 
large majority may mean a tightening of 
the restrictive measures embodied in the 
new constitution because of the inclusion 
therein of the 1929 Lateran Pacts between 
Mussolini and the Vatican. We can hope 
and pray that by means of court decisions 
and administrative procedure a body of 
precedents for more liberal treatment of 
Protestant and Jewish minorities may be 
built up. World opinion often and pub- 
licly expressed can help here. . . . 
—Rev. Howarp V. YERGIN 


Exec., Synod of New York 
New York, N.Y. 


Growing in Favor 
« I am one of the many who took the 
venture in faith which made it possible to 
begin the publication of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. It was faith that moved me to dis- 
continue one magazine and subscribe for 
one that did not as yet exist. My faith has 
been justified, though I must confess it 
was no larger than a mustard seed. When 
I was told of the need of such a publica- 
tion as you proposed I was not convinced. 
But now I am grateful to those men who 
had the vision to see what we needed. . . 
I have before me Vol. 1, No. 1, and in 
my opinion the child dedicated Feb. 14, 
1948, has been steadily growing “in favor 
with God and man.” 


—Hersert C. EICHLER 
Methuen, Mass. 


« A few weeks ago I was a little annoyed 
when my husband subscribed for Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire. I was sure it would be full 
of petty ideas and mawkish sentiment, and 
that it would soon pass directly from the 
mail box to the waste basket. I was 
wrong. You fooled me completely. . . 
—BERYL MYERS 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
« ... 1am so glad that it comes only 
once in two weeks, for I should not want 
to miss a single sentence and yet there are 
other things that must be done. . . . You 
are giving us a Church paper of which 
we can all be proud. __peave S. Nites 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Princeton, NJ. 
. The Session of our Church has 
voted, during 1948, to enter a year’s sub- 
scription to PresBYTERIAN Lire in the 
name of all adults or families who become 
new members in the Church. . 


—O. Scott McFartanp, D.D. 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
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160th General Assembly: 


The Time Draws Near 


Mighty Mount Rainier sat benign and 
calm, watching spring creep across the 
state of Washington. But far below to the 
north, beside the curling fingers of Puget 
Sound, the scene was not so quiet. The 
city of Seattle was making final prepara- 
tions for the 160th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

Next week the 896 commissioners to the 
General Assembly will meet in Seattle’s 
First Presbyterian Church to spend nine 
days of hard work. 

One of the first items on their crowded 
schedule will be the election of a Modera- 
tor, highest honorary officer of the Church. 
Four candidates have been endorsed by 
their presbyteries for the Moderatorship. 
They are: Dr. Jesse H. Baird, San An- 
selmo, California; Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Dr. George E. 
Barnes, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Arnold H. Lowe, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota (see pages 6 and 7). 

Reelection of the General Assembly’s 
Stated Clerk, Dr. William Barrow Pugh of 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania, will be before 
the General Assembly. The Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly is the permanent 
official representative of the Assembly. 

The commissioners will hear reports 
from the four Boards of the Church, 
Christian Education, Foreign Missions, 
National Missions, and Pensions. They 
will approve the new National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, organized last February 
in Chicago. 

On the General Assembly agenda will 
also be the creation of a religious radio 
department and the election of a depart- 
ment of ministerial relations. The radio 
department plan calls for the employment 
of an executive director and the setting up 
of an annual $25,000 budget. The depart- 
ment of ministerial relations will deal with 
the problem of placement of pastors. 

A study of racial and cultural rela- 
tions, prepared by an advisory committee 
of the Board of Christian Education’s Di- 
vision of Social Education and Action, 
will be submitted to the Assembly com- 
missioners. This study seeks to implement 
the declarations of preceding Assemblies 
against racial discrimination. 

The Assembly will be asked to approve 
a list of projects for the National Presby- 
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terian Church in Washington, D.C. These 
include a service of Communion and inter- 
cession on the morning of the day the 
81st Congress convenes; the establishment 
of an annual reception at the church for 
Presbyterians in the national government, 
and the organization of a preaching series 
in which leading Presbyterian preachers 
would be invited to speak on a particular 
theme of nation-wide interest with special 
implications for Presbyterians. 

And near the end of the General Assem- 
bly, the 1949 budget for the Church will 
be submitted for ratification. The budget 
will be studied by the General Council of 
the Assembly just before the Assembly 
opens. For the past two months area con- 
ferences on the 1949 budget have been 
held in different parts of the country. 


Nine Short Days 


As in previous General Assemblies, the 
schedule for the 160th General Assembly 
at Seattle next week is extensive. Starting 
with pre-Assembly meetings on Tuesday, 
May 25, some of the commissioners, Board 
members, other Church officials and visi- 
tors will attend over fifty meetings, recep- 
tions, special breakfasts and banquets. 
They will listen to scores of speeches, ser- 
mons, and talks by leading Presbyterians 
in every field. Some of them will have a 
chance to take in some of the sights of the 
Pacific Northwest. Others, like General 


Assembly publicity-head Walton Rankin, 
will be lucky if they average four hours’ 
sleep per night. (Mr. Rankin puts out the 





Mt. Rainier. Below, Seattle was busy. 





General Assembly daily paper, usually 
can’t start until midnight.) But the As 
sembly-goers were ready for the tough 
tight program. After all, Presbyterians had 
gone through it 159 times before. 
Here are some highlights of th 
160th General Assembly of the Presby. 
terian Church, U.S.A., listed, as far x 
possible, in chronological order: 
§ Tuesday, May 25—Pre-Assembly con 
ferences on evangelism and the New Life 
Movement. Evening address by retiring 
Moderator Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 
§ Wednesday, May 26—Pre-Assembly 
conferences of the Boards of Christia 
Education, Foreign Missions, Nationa 
Missions. Evening popular meeting con 
ducted by Westminster Fellowship. 
§ Thursday, May 27—Opening servic 
General Assembly (Communion). Election 
and reception for new Moderator. Eve 
ning General Council popular meeting in 
interests of New Life Movement, with 
music by the Whitworth College choir. 
§ Friday, May 28—Stewardship breakfast, 
churchwomen’s meetings, reports of Nx 
tional Council of Presbyterian Women’ 
Organizations, Special Lay Committee of 
General Assembly, and National Cound 
of Presbyterian Men. Dinner for Busines 
and Professional Women. Evening pop 
lar meeting on theological education. 
§ Saturday, May 29—Restoration Fun 
report, joint report of committees am 
United Promotion and Budget and Fe 
nance on 1949 Benevolence Budget. Unit 
Fellowship dinner meeting in Seattle’ 
Civic Auditorium, sponsored by Nationd 
Councils of Men and Women’s Organi 
zations. 
§ Sunday, May 30—Sermons by ne# 
Moderator and various commissioners al 
visiting ministers in Seattle churches. 
ternoon popular meeting on “Leadershi 
of Church in Race Relations.” One of th 
speakers will be Henry R. Luce, editor-it- 
chief, Time, Inc. Evening popular meet: 
ing sponsored by Board of Christian Edv 
cation. 
§ Monday, May 31—Ruling elders’ break 
fast. Reports, Board of Christian Educt 
tion, Committee on Church Struct 
(established last year to conduct surveys 
on organization and activities of 
Church). Election of Stated Clerk to fi 
year term. Report of Standing Committ 
on Church Cooperation and Union. E 
ning popular meeting, Board of Natio 
Missions. Sheldon Jackson Junior Colle 
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(Sitka, Alaska) Indian Choir will sing. 
§ Tuesday, June 1—Reports, Board of 
National Missions, Special Committees on 
Pastoral Relocation and Cultural and Race 
Relations. Afternoon reports, Board of 
Foreign Missions, General Council on 1949 
Benevolence Budget, New Life Movement. 
Evening popular meeting on Foreign Mis- 
sions. One of speakers will be Dr. Benja- 
min J. Bush, Presbyterian member of the 
World Council of Churches staff. 

§ Wednesday, June 2—Reports of semi- 
naries, Division of Social Education and 
Action. The 160th General Assembly dis- 
solves. 


Queen of the Northwest 


The Presbyterian Church’s 160th Gen- 
eral Assembly will ‘be a big event in the 
lives of thirty-five boys and girls from 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College in Sitka, 
Alaska. The group is the Sheldon Jackson 
Indian Choir. They will sing at the As- 
sembly, and, even more important, they'll 
get their first look at the United States. 

And they won’t be disappointed in what 
they see. Seattle, scene of the Assembly 
and “Queen City” of the Pacific North- 
west is representative of great American 
cities. It is also distinctive in its role as a 
leading center for heavy industry, fishing, 
farming, lumbering, and sightseeing. 

Seattle, at first glance from the waters 
of Elliot Bay, looks a good deal like Man- 
hattan. In fact, Seattle was first named 
“New York” when it was settled back in 
1852. The city has the hills of a San 
Francisco, a large lake bounding it like 
Chicago, fish markets and fleets like Bos- 
ton, and a Union Station that looks like 
the one in Washington, D.C. Seattle has 
had its gold rush and its “Great Fire” too, 
but its 475,000 people wouldn’t trade it 
even for San Francisco and Chicago com- 
bined. 

The “Queen City” is the largest in 
Washington. It is the home of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, largest in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. It has a symphony or- 
chestra, an impressive art museum and a 
giant totem pole in one of its squares. 
When Seattle residents leave work in the 
skyscrapered business district or in the 
city’s big aircraft plants, they may run 
down to their bay or lake front cabins or 
take a ride across the city’s floating bridge, 
a four-lane concrete highway that cuts 
across Lake Washington east of the center 
of town. Seattle also boasts the first 
streamlined, radar-equipped ferry boat for 
4 quick trip to Bremerton across Puget 
Sound. 

But residents, General Assembly visi- 
tors, and the Sheldon Jackson boys and 
gitls will not have to move an inch to find 
the city’s chief charm. If the day is sunny 


they can’t miss the grandeur of giant 
mountains surrounding Seattle to the west, 
tast and north. To the west it’s Mount 
Olympus and the Olympic Range. To the 
north it’s Mount Baker and the Cascade 
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Seattle lumber warehouse. Lumbering is one of Seattle’s three largest industries. 


Mountains, which run parallel to Puget 
Sound. To the south is snow-dust-shrouded 
Mount Rainier, whose crest, altitude 14,- 
480 feet, towers higher above its immedi- 
ate base than any other peak in the United 
States. 


Figures on the Wall 


On the wall of the New York office of 
Harold A. Dalzell, executive director of 
the Restoration Fund, hangs a score board. 
On April 31, four weeks before the sched- 
uled end of the $27,000,000 Restoration 
Fund drive, the figures on this score board 
read, “Cash: $19,502,674; Total (cash and 
pledges): $24,200,000.” 

Three years old, the Restoration Fund 
drive is near its end. Whether it will reach 
its multi-million dollar goal by General 
Assembly time (closing date of the drive, 
May 31) is the question. 

An April 14 tally of Restoration Fund 
contributions in synods, presbyteries, and 
churches showed that comparatively few 
had fulfilled the quotas assigned them. 
Quotas had been reached by eight of the 
forty-one synods, seventy of the 267 pres- 
byteries, and 4,920 of the 8,049 churches. 

But these statistics were deceptive. Ac- 
tually, over 200 presbyteries had raised 80 
per cent or more of their quotas. 

To jog Presbyterians into stepping up 
donations, the General Council designated 
April 4 as a day of “intercessory prayer 
for victorious completion” of the lagging 
Restoration Fund Drive. The day opened 
a two-month intensified push for funds. 

While Presbyterians were being urged to 
join in this final push, millions of dollars 
which had already been paid into the Res- 
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toration Fund were already at work in 
three continents. ; 

In Europe, $3,067,227 was being used 
to aid displaced persons, rebuild bombed 
churches, hospitals and schools, and pro- 
vide scholarships for theological students. 

In Asia, $7,163,460 was paying for such 
things as mobile hospital units in Burma, 
emergency supplies for migrants in India 
and Pakistan, and rehabilitation programs 
in Malaya. 

At home, $6,520,090 was going into mis- 
sion work among Spanish-speaking people, 
aid for hospitalized veterans, the budgets 
of forty-one Presbyterian colleges in 
twenty-seven different states, and in other 
places where there was great need. 


Young Commissioner 


Among the commissioners to the Presby- 
terian Church’s 160th General Assembly 
in Seattle will be thirty-year-old Raymond 
Narcho, a junior at the University of Ari- 
zona. Raymond was elected last month as 
a lay commissioner by the Presbytery of 
Southern Arizona. 

Although some people may raise an eye- 
brow when they note Raymond's youth, 
he isn’t worried. Raymond is a Papago 
Indian and a Presbyterian in every sense 
of the word. 

Raymond's father and mother were 
early graduates of the Presbyterian 
Church’s Tucson Indian Training School. 
Raymond's wife is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis Colt, for many years lay 
workers for the Board of National Mis- 
sxons at Laveen, Arizona. Both Raymond 
and his father, Jones Narcho, are elders at 
Tucson's Southside Presbyterian Church. 
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Three Moderator 
Candidates Endorsed 


The first major item of business before 
the 160th General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church will be the election of a 
new Moderator of the Church to succeed 
retiring Moderator Wilbur La Roe, Jr. So 
far three candidates have been endorsed 
and will have their names before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. One previously endorsed 
candidate has withdrawn his name (see 
next page). PRESBYTERIAN Lire below pre- 
sents brief sketches of the three present 
candidates. When the Moderator election 
is before the General Assembly, other can- 
didates may be nominated from the floor. 
—THE Eprrors. 


Dr. Jesse Hays Baird has been presi- 
dent of San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary, San Anselmo, California, since 1937. 
The seminary has an enrollment of 102 
students, is the third largest in the Church. 

Dr. Baird is chairman of the Council 
on Theological Education in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.A. He represents the 
Council on Theological Education on the 
General Couricil of the General Assembly. 
Dr. Baird has served in successive General 
Assemblies as chairman of committees on 
polity, national missions, bills and over- 
tures, and pensions. This August he will 
be one of the representatives of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. at the meeting of 
the World Alliance of Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches at Geneva. 

From 1931 to 1937, Dr. Baird was pas- 





Jesse H. Baird 


tor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Oakland, California. He was assistant 
pastor at Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, during his seminary days, and 
was assistant pastor at First Presbyterian 
Church, Youngstown, in 1919-20. After 
serving a year in Youngstown, Dr. Baird 
became pastor of First Church, Boise, 
Idaho, in 1920. From 1926 to 1928, Dr. 
Baird was pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Pomona, California, and from 
1928 to 1931, pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Salt Lake City. 

Dr. Baird was moderator of the Synod 
of Idaho in 1925 and the Synod of Utah in 
1931. 

He was born in 1889 in western Penn- 
sylvania. He studied at Grove City Col- 
lege and College of Wooster and received 
his theological education at McCormick 
Theological Seminary. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and the author of several 





Clifford E. Barbour 


books. He was ordained to the Presbyte- 
rian ministry in 1916. In 1917, he married 
Susanna Amanda Bragstad. Dr. Baird has 
three sons and two daughters. All three 
sons have followed their father into the 
ministry. 


Dr. Clifford Edward Barbour, min- 
ister of Second Presbyterian Church, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Jan. 26, 1895. He 
was ordained to the ministry in 1922, after 
graduation from Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Pittsburgh. He received his aca- 
demic training at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

In 1923 Dr. Barbour was in Scotland, 
where he served as pastor of Bonnington 
Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh, and 
studied at the University of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Barbour went again to the University 


George E. Barnes 


of Edinburgh in 1927, and received the 
Ph.D. degree from the university in that 
year. He published a book entitled, Sin 
and the New Psychology, in 1930, based 
on his dissertation at University of Edin 
burgh. 

From 1924 to 1926, Dr. Barbour was 
pastor of Herron Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh. This church was 
founded as a mission of Shadyside Presby- 
terian Church, of which Dr. Hugh Thom- 
son Kerr, later Moderator of the 142nd 
General Assembly, was pastor. 

In 1928 Dr. Barbour was called to the 
pulpit of Second Church, Knoxville, which 
at that time had 880 members. During 
Dr. Barbour’s pastorate the membership 
has increased to more than 1,300. His com 
gregation is planning a large twentieth an- 
niversary celebration for him later this 
year. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tennes 
see, conferred the Doctor of Divinity de 
gree on Dr. Barbour in 1935. 

Despite the handicap of infantile paral 
ysis which he suffered as a child, Dr. Bar 
bour is conspicuous for his cheerful dis 
position and congeniality. 

In 1922 Dr. Barbour married Laur 
Hathaway Nye Taber, who, two years ago, 
was killed in an airplane crash while e- 
route from Pittsburgh to Knoxville. 


Dr. George Emerson Barnes, pastot 
for twenty-six years of Overbrook Presby- 
terian Church, Pennsylvania, has been 
chairman of the Restoration Fund of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. since 1945. 
Earlier he served as executive chairman 


of the Presbyterian Church’s United 
World Emergency Fund, and as chairmat 
of the Presbyterian War Time Servic 
Commission. Under his leadership milliots 
of dollars have been raised throughout the 
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Presbyterian Church for war service, re- 
lief, restoration, and rehabilitation. 

In 1946, Dr. Barnes was elected chair- 

of the Board of Directors of Church 
World Service. He is a member of the 
Committee for the World Council of 
Churches. From 1936 to 1938, Dr. Barnes 
was moderator of the Presbytery of Phila- 
, which, with its 178 churches, is 
of the 267 presbyteries in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Dr. Barnes 
as president of the interdenomina- 
tional Philadelphia Council of Churches in 
19gi-42, and as president of the reor- 
ganized council in 1946-47. 

Dr. Barnes was one of the first Rhodes 
scholars from America. He spent the years 
1gag-07 at Oxford University, England. 
In 1907 he received the degree of Bache- 
jor of Arts, with first honors in theology, 
from Christ Church College, Oxford. In 
1902, Dr. Barnes was graduated with the 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of Montana. Previously, he studied in 
Alma College, Hersey, Michigan. 

Dr. Barnes was born at Hersey, May 26, 
1882. He was ordained to the ministry in 
1907 and served the following pulpits in 
Michigan: Coldwater, 1907-12; First 
Church, Battle Creek, 1912-13; and First 
Church, Flint, 1918-22. 

In 1908 Dr. Barnes married Myrtle 
Kendall Montague, of Coldwater. They 
have three sons and a daughter. 


Moderator Candidate 
Withdraws Name 


Dr. Arnold H. Lowe, pastor of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis, 
hte last month requested the Presbytery 
of Minneapolis to withdraw his name as a 
tandidate for the Moderatorship of the 
16oth General Assembly. 

Dr. Lowe said in a letter to Dr. Victor 
B. Nelson, Stated Clerk of the Presbytery, 
that he would have been honored under 
normal circumstances but, “as far as I am 
concerned these are not normal circum- 
stances.” 

He pointed to the fact that Dr. Jesse 
Baird and Dr. George Barnes had also 
been endorsed for the Moderatorship. His 
letter stated, “These two men represent 
two causes which today must speak to the 
heart of our Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Bames is chairman of our Restoration 
Fund. If his election should mean a greater 
lesponse on the part of Presbyterians .. . 
it would indeed be a great service.” 

It went on to say, “Dr. Baird is chair- 
Man of our Council on Theological Edu- 
tation. Within the domestic life of our 
Church, there is today no greater need 
than to lead young men to dedicate them- 
wlves to the Christian ministry. If Dr. 
Baird's election were to make the cause of 
Christian ministry more vital . . . the work 
tour Church would be greatly strength- 
ted... . These causes are more immedi- 
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ate and more important than the personal 
preference of any individual.” 


“A Positive Program 


For Peace” 


On April. 30, while the United States 
Congress wrangled over the question of 
military preparedness and the world 
watched the Palestine situation grow 
worse, President Truman met with four 
prominent Protestant churchmen at the 
White House. The churchmen presented 
to the president and to the nation a care- 
fully prepared seven-point “Positive Pro- 
gram for Peace.” The program represents 
the strongest and most clear-cut appeal for 
world peace yet made by the churches of 
America. It was prepared by the Depart- 
ment of International Justice and Good- 
will of the Federal Council of Churches, 


Arnold H. Lowe 


an organization which represents twenty- 
five denominations and some 26,000,000 
church people. 

The statement declared that the attain- 
ment of world peace was dependent pri- 
marily upon the use of economic, social 
and moral means rather than on weapons 
and war measures. The statement con- 
demned complacency about war and urged 
the American people to combat the mood 
of hysteria which makes people look upon 
“a preventative war” as an acceptable 
means of resolving the world crisis. 

It urged the government and people 
of the United States to move toward spe- 
cific peace goals including a drive for the 
economic bettering of the world, greater 
emphasis on increasing social justice, and 
greater use of “the processes of interna- 
tional conversation and negotiation.” espe- 
cially between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


The declaration recognized that “in pres- 
ent conditions of international anarchy, 
where interlaw and interpolice power are 
lacking, national military strength is neces- 
sary while efforts continue to achieve mul- 
tilateral reduction and control of arma- 
ments.” It sharply criticized, however, the 
influence exercised by military leaders in 
shaping United States policy. 


Presbyteries Act on 
Topping-Turner Wedding 


Movie actress Lana Turner and tinplate 
heir Henry J. “Bob” Topping were mar- 
ried, each for the fourth time, late last 
month amid some 492 dozen flowers and 
forty-two assorted reporters, photogra- 
phers, and newsreel cameramen. Miss 
Turner had been divorced twice, Mr. Top- 
ping three times, the latest coming three 
days before the wedding. Officiating at the 
much-publicized ceremony was the Rev- 
erend Stewart P. MacLennan, retired pas- 
tor of the Hollywood Presbyterian Church. 

Two days after the wedding, the Buf- 
falo-Niagara Presbytery of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.A., noted the fact. Some 
too elders and clergymen adopted a reso- 
lution recording the Presbytery’s “sur-- 
prise and regret that a minister of our 
Church should have officiated at the mar- 
riage of Miss Lana Turner and Mr. Henry 
J. Topping, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of our Church as recorded in the Di- 
rectory of Worship, Chapter 12, Section 
10.” 

[The section referred to reads, in part: 
“All ministers who are requested to marry 
divorced persons should exercise great care 
lest they join together those whose mar- 
riage the Church cannot approve. Upon 
satisfactory evidence of the facts in the 
case, they may remarry the innocent party 
to whom a divorce has been granted on 
scriptural grounds, but not until assured 
that a period of one year has elapsed from 
the date of the decision. . . .”] 

And in New Jersey, the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick took prompt action along 
the same lines. The Presbytery adopted a 
report urging that ministers should “sedu- 
lously avoid complicity in doubtful di- 
vorce situations such as have recently 
come to the attention of the public in the 
daily press.” 

The adopted report called particular at- 
tention to the “happy Christian possibili- 
ties so forcibly brought to our attention 
by the occasion of the twenty-fifth mar- 
riage anniversary of Britain's King and 


King George and Queen Elizabeth cele- 
brated their anniversary on the day of the 
Topping-Turner wedding. 
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On the Church in Europe 


By ELMER GEORGE HOMRIGHAUSEN 





HE CZECH ACCEPTANCE of 
a Communist form of life 
is interpreted in various ways. 
Most western Europeans re- 
gard it as a tragedy of major 
proportions, and the strongest 
warning to the democracies yet 
given. There are several les- 
sons which are burning them- 
selves into our minds. Com- 
munism makes its greatest 
progress in any nation through 
liberal parties. It is the en- 
lightened liberal groups which 
provide the spearhead by which 
the way is softened up for Communist success. The Com- 
munist party is the real power of operation. The Czech 
situation has shown up the tragic weakness and indecisive- 
ness of the so-called comfortable middle classes. They are 
interested in their rights and properties so much so that 
they grumble, complain and protest, but never unite with 
vigor in a common positive program. 

The great crowds which attended the funeral of Jan 
Masaryk were symbolic of a people weeping for themselves. 
Masaryk’s death was the tragic surrender of the democratic 
traditions of the Czechs to what seems to be a historical 
necessity. But it all came so suddenly. Of course, it can 
be seen that arms and money alone will never overcome 
the vacuum in the present economic situation of Europe. 
The Communists are simply taking advantage of the situa- 
tion which the democracies only discuss and about which 
they provide no positive program. Then there is the 
inevitable and united drive of the Communists for power. 
They are disciplined, they know what they want, they sac- 
rifice for their aims, and by the dual policy of confusing 
the enemy and consolidating their gains, they move to the 
top. Needless to say, Europe is not happy in the prospect 
of such radical Communism even if it takes on a regional 
or national character. Of course, once the Communist 
party is in power, it is a question as to what the Christian 
can and should do. It is at this point that Christians need 
to understand each other and not criticize. Christians 
within Communist states have a heavy responsibility to 
witness to their faith and to the unrighteous practices of 
the state they have been forced to accept, and Christians 
on the outside have the heavy responsibility of praying 
for their brethren and offering them every support of 
friendship and means possible to maintain their Christian 
witness. 











There is real interest in religious matters in the 
Finnish army. Few people realize how deeply religious the 
Finnish people are. Practically the whole nation knows 
“Ein Feste Burg,” and sings it as though it were the 
national anthem. Since the war, there have been Bible 
circles for soldiers and officers in every garrison. Recently 
250 officers held a special day’s meeting in Tavastehus. 
The leader was the “Feldbischof” and a number of chap- 
lain preachers were present. The central text was, “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God.” The day closed with Com- 


munion. The Finns are a remarkable folk. If any people 
needed the encouragement of other Christian people, they 
do. It is most tragic to see them so exposed to influences 
they neither like nor seem to be able to fight alone. 


In Yugoslavia, the churches have suffered greatly dur- 
ing the war. The greatest difficulty is that 2,000 churches 
and monasteries were destroyed and looted. The church is 
separated from the state and has to give up all its property. 
However, this disestablishment has really produced an 
inner renewal in the churches. Churches are well attended. 
People are generous, for the value of the Church is now 
being realized. Preaching is becoming more common, and 
it is more prominent. There is no censorship of the sermon. 
Theological education has been resumed with great interest 
and vigor. There are three theological faculties, one at 
Belgrade which the state helps to support. New courses 
have been introduced to help young ministers to do pioneer 
mission work. Some 145 students are studying for the 
ministry. There is no anti-religious propaganda in Yugo- 
slavia. As religious education is not given in the public 
schools, voluntary religious education is provided outside 
school hours by volunteer teachers. A recent visitor states 
that (1) Yugoslavia is a Communist state; (2) the people 
of that nation are working together for national recon- 
struction with great enthusiasm, and (3) the position of 
the state may be summed up by the following remark, 
made by a state official, “We are not opposed to the 
churches but we are opposed to this thing which has called 
itself the Church.” 


Recently there was a meeting of CRALOG at World 
Council headquarters. These letters mean: Council of Re- 
lief Agencies Licensed for Germany. Church World Serv- 
ice, Lutheran World Relief, and Catholic Welfare work 
together through this agency. All three zones, except the 
Russian were represented. The great needs in Germany to- 
day are for raw materials which Germans can make into 
clothing and flour for themselves, materials that are sub- 
stantial. There are categories of need among the Germans. 
The farmers seem to be well off. Those who work in shops 
and stores and have relatives on farms are somewhat better 
off than the others. Fifty-five percent of the 70,000,000 
Germans are in constant need. All of the materials which 
come through CRALOG are distributed through private 
agencies. The Protestant agency is the great Hilfswerk 
located in Stuttgart. Today, 60,000 old people are beinz 
fed one warm meal a day, and some of them are taken 
into homes for hot baths (great luxuries in Germany to- 
day). Thirty thousand students are being fed today through 
this agency. CRALOG also handled the Friendship Train 
in Germany. 


This news letter from Europe is the second in a series for Presny- 
Temian Lire by Dr. Homrighausen. Dr. Homgighausen, professor of 
Christian Education at Princeton Theological Seminary, is at present 
on a year’s leave organizing the new department of evangelism for the 


World Council of Churches. Born in Iowa, Dr. Homrighausen was 
graduated from Princeton Seminary in 1924, is a minister in the Pres 
byterian Church, U.S.A. He is author of numerous magazine articles 
and has been a delegate to many international church conferences. He 


is chairman of the Department of Evangelism of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, 
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Under the Church 
At Eight P.M. 


Spring is the time when all good men 
take spade in hand and commence digging 
in their gardens. 

Like all good men, those belonging to 
Montgomery Presbyterian Church, Mont- 
gomery, Ohio, this spring are taking their 
spades in hand. But they are not repair- 
ing to their gardens. They are heading in- 
stead for the church. The reason: the 
church needs a basement. 

Montgomery Church is a one-room 
building. When erected, in 1829, it was 
without a basement. Its small size didn’t 
bother Jonathan Edwards, pastor of the 
Montgomery Church from 1844 to 1847, 
who was a grandson of the “fire-breathing” 
New England minister. But the space is 
inadequate for the present congregation 
of 263. 

The men, most of whom work in nearby 
Cincinnati, gather at the church at about 
8 o'clock and work until 11 on Monday 
and Tuesday nights. The job facing them: 
digging down eight feet through hard clay, 
laying a cement floor with tile covering, 
and erecting walls. 

At the rate the work is going now, the 
basement should be finished by fall, ac- 
cording to Pastor Walter F. Peters. It will 
provide Montgomery Presbyterians with a 
place to hold Church School Classes, 
meetings, and church suppers. 


“Corn King”? Nelson 
And the Bumper Crop 


In Lexington, Nebraska, where corn- 
planting time has rolled around again, peo- 
ple are still talking about “Corn King” 
Nelson and his Presbyterian crop. 

A year ago, as he was about to start 
planting his corn crop, a Lexington farmer 
named Vernon Nelson was laid low by an 
acute attack of appendicitis. For days. 
while the brief corn-planting period slipped 
by, he lay helpless on a hospital bed. 

The Mariners, young couple’s club of 
Buffalo Grove Presbyterian Church, heard 
of member Nelson’s plight. They decided 
to do something about it. On a pre- 
arranged day the Mariners assembled with 
their tractors and other equipment at Mr. 
Nelson’s farm. It didn’t take them long to 
sow 110 of his acres with corn. 

By the time the green shoots were pok- 
ing through the soil, Mr. Nelson was back 
on his farm. He cultivated and irrigated 
the crop his neighbors had planted for him. 

Hot summer days and humid summer 
nights wore on into harvest time. The 
fteen stalks shot upward. Soon they were 
more than head-high, heavy with giant, 
golden hybrid corn. 

Farmer Nelson, suspecting he was the 
owner of a bumper crop, invited agricul- 
tural experts from the University of Ne- 
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braska to take a look. The experts put a 
ten-acre area of his field through tests, 
found it yielded 145 bushels to the acre— 
a record for the year in the state of Ne- 
braska. Mr. Nelson was crowned Corn 
King of the state. 

But when grateful farmer Nelson heard 
of the Abraham Lincoln Friendship Train 
drive earlier this year he saw a chance to 
repay a debt that he felt he owed to his 
kind neighbors and to God. The first con- 
tribution to the drive from the Buffalo 
Grove Church was fifty bushels of corn 
from Mr. Nelson’s championship crop. 


New Communist Policy 
Toward Churches? 


The Russians, long aware of the strength 
and power of the Christian Church in Eu- 
rope and of the ideological abyss between 
Christianity and Communism, seemed 
started on a new policy toward the 
churches. 

Late last month, according to Religious 
News Service, this new strategy started in 
the Russian occupation zone of Berlin. 

First inkling of the new policy came 
after the arrival of a mysterious “political 
and ideological adviser” from Moscow to 
aid Marshal V. Sokolovsky, Russian occu- 
pation commander. 

Known among high-ranking Soviets as 
“Comrade Sharmov,” the new adviser keeps 
his real name a secret and lives in a heav- 
ily-guarded villa in one of the prohibited 
areas of the Russian zone. 

One of his first acts was to coordinate 
the church policies of Marshal Sokolovsky 
and the Soviet secret police (NKVD). 
Under Sharnov, churches are to be given 
full freedom of action within the Soviet 








limits. Strict secret supervision will be ex- 
ercised over all religious activities, and a 
close check will be kept on all church 
workers. 

The over-all aim of this policy, it was 
believed in Berlin, was to exploit some of 
Christ’s teachings for Soviet propaganda 
and to use church organizations as a means 
of influencing the masses. 

At the same time in Hungary, Minis- 
ter of Cults and Education Julius Ortutay 
appealed for church support of the Com- 
munist-dominated country. 

He urged religious leaders to remember 
that “Christ didn’t come on earth as the 
God of the aristocrats, great bankers, and 
fascist murderers, but as the Saviour of 
the oppressed and poor.” He told how 
much “Hungarian democracy” had helped 
the churches and added, “However, de- 
mocracy expects from the Hungarian 
churches that they should support the new, 
socially just, democratic order of the 
country.” 


Bachelor Breakfast 


Central Presbyterian Church in Kansas 
City, Missouri, needs no lessons in hos- 
pitality. 

When W. Thomas, superintendent of 
the church’s young people’s groups, no- 
ticed that the number of young men at- 
tending evening services greatly exceeded 
the morning figures he began to wonder 
why. He discovered that most of the men 
lived in small bachelor apartments where 
no meals were served. On Sunday morn- 


No, this isn’t just a church congregation picture. It’s a partial view of the 121 
new members of the Ponca City, Oklahoma, First Presbyterian Church. The 
group was the largest ever received at one time by the Ponca City Church. Previ- 
ous record was fifty in 1941. The record is typical of many made by Presbyterian 
churches throughout the country in this second year of the New Life Movement. 








ings this meant foregoing the pleasure of 
lying abed to hurry down to the restau- 
rant several blocks away, gulp down break- 
fast, then sprint for the church door to be 
in time for the men’s Church School class. 

Many of the men, when they woke up 
Sunday morning and contemplated this 
bleak prospect, just didn’t get up. 

Superintendent Thomas, however, came 
up with a solution. He started to serve 
breakfast at the church. 

Now, every Sunday morning at Central 
Presbyterian Church, a _ breakfast of 
doughnuts and coffee is served before 
Church School classes start. Result: at- 
tendance has doubled. 


For Men Only? 


Last month, amid confusion and fierce 
opposition, three women were ordained 
ministers in the Church of Denmark. They 
were the first women ministers in Luth- 
eran Church history (P. L. April 24). 

Nine Lutheran leaders in this country 
were later asked their opinions on women 
in the pulpit. The following comments 
were representative of the group: 

Dr. P. O. Bersell, president of the Luth- 
eran Augustana Synod: (denial of ordina- 
tion to women) “. . . is in accordance with 
apostolic and ecclesiastical traditions.” 

Dr. T. O. Burntvedt, president of the 
Lutheran Free Church: “I regard it as 
contrary to the spirit and teachings of 
Holy Scriptures.” 

Dr. N. C. Carlsen, president of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church: “It 
is inconceivable that the day should ever 
come when Lutherans in America will or- 
dain women.” 


Another Step in the 


Right Direction 


Slowly but surely, the churches of the 
United States were winning their fight for 
Congressional action on displaced persons. 
For over a year now, since the Church- 
favored Stratton Bill for the admission of 
400,000 DP’s was shelved by the House of 
Representatives, the stalemate has been 
on. But late last month the House Judici- 
ary Committee approved a bill that gave 
the churches hope. 

The bill, sponsored by Congressman 
Frank Fellows of Maine, would permit 
200,000 DP’s to enter the U.S. over a two- 
year period. It would allow DP entrance 
without regard to present immigration 
quotas. It would allow some 15,000 DP’s 
already in the U.S. to remain here per- 
manently. And it does not have the re- 
strictions and qualifications of the bill 
approved by the senate judiciary com- 
mittee in march (P.L., March 27). 
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Cardinal Richelieu 
Loses His Red Hat 


One of Roman Catholicism’s most fabu- 
lous and famous figures will probably turn 
a double somersault in his grave sometime 
this fall—and for good cause. 

France’s foxy Cardinal Richelieu will be 
defrocked this fall when he appears in the 
latest movie version of “The Three Mus- 
keteers.” It seems that the Catholic 
Legion of Decency and the Catholic-dom- 
inated west coast section of the Johnston 
Office (moviedom’s “official” censorship 
board) didn’t want the Cardinal to be a 
cardinal in the Dumas classic. They didn’t 
like what Dumas and the studio script 
writers had said about him. 


Cardinal Richelieu becomes a layman. 


First reports from Hollywood stated 
that the Cardinal would become a Prot- 
estant in the movie. Evidently a complete 
conversion was too much for the movie 
studio. Cardinal Richelieu will now be- 
come a “non-Catholic layman,” or, as a 
studio official put it, “just a lay prime 
minister.” 

The role of the thin, sinewy churchman 
and politician of the 17th Century is be- 
ing played by king-size Sidney Green- 
street. All resemblance now between 
Dumas’ Richelieu and the movies’ present 
Richelieu seems to be purely coincidental. 


Geneva Fellowship 
Passes First Big Test 


Geneva Fellowship, the Presbyterian 
Church’s newly organized program for 
young adults’ groups throughout the na- 
tion, passed its first major test late last 
month with excellent marks. 

The occasion was the first Presbyterian- 
wide young adult meeting to consider the 
Geneva Fellowship. It was the first time 
in the history of the Church that this pro- 


gram had been discussed by a large grow 
of young adults. The meeting took plage! 
in the Philadelphia Presbytery. Deleg; 
from twenty-eight churches attended. 

From the meeting the following poi 
came out: (1) that most young adults 
interested in a fellowship program { 
has meaning; (2) that they are mo 
terested in ideas for a program thaml 
new organizational structures, and 
that they are interested in Geneva Fell 
ship as soon as they learned that it 
program, not a new organization. 

The delegates also looked at the 
pose of the program. They agreed tha 
boiled down to three or four main ¢ 
tions. The questions were: (1) Are 
Christian and do you know the Chri 
faith? (2) Do you have a Christian he 
(3) Do you put your Christian faith 
action in community, national, and if 
national issues? (4) Do you share 
faith with others? 

Raymond V. Kearns, Jr., young h 
the Geneva Fellowship program, 
pleased with the results of the meef 
He said, “I hope we can do this all 
the country soon. But we don’t want 
of the young adults’ groups to think 
trying to break up their Mariner, Spire, 
PYAD groups or that we’re trying to fo 
the program down their throats. All we} 
trying to do is to supply the vari 
groups, regardless of name or organizatit 
with ideas to make their fellowshi 
stronger.” 


Supreme Court Acts on 
Restrictive Covenants 


Members of minority groups won their 
first round in a sixty-five-year-old fight 
early this month when the United States 
Supreme Court handed down a decision 
which, in effect, destroyed the discrimina- 
tory “restrictive covenants” used by real 
estate owners to keep Negroes and other 
groups out of “white” neighborhoods. 

The Court’s six to nothing decision 
(three justices disqualified themselves 
from the cases) said that these covenants 
were not illegal in themselves, but that 
under the 14th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, Federal and State governments 
could not enforce them. 

The 14th Amendment guarantees al 
citizens “equal protection of the laws’ 
and forbids any State to “abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” The Supreme Court held 
that a State could not evict a person who 
bought into one of the “restricted” areas 
because, in doing so, the State would deny 
the buyer equal protection of the laws. 

This decision modifies the decision of 
an earlier Supreme Court in the historic 
Civil Rights Cases of 1883. In 1883, the 
Court declared that Congress did not have 
the power to protect Negroes from dis 
crimination by individuals. 
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Typical of southern Alaskan towns, Sitka is hemmed in by snow-capped mountains, but is accessible by water routes. 


The Rampart We Wateh 


Alaska is the arena where exploitation conflicts with Christianity. 


RESBYTERIANS are giving new attention 
Pi the social and spiritual life of 
Alaska. Commissioners to the General As- 
sembly will form part of a group of about 
forty Presbyterians who will leave Seattle 


on June 3 to fly to Alaska. The members 
of this party, commissioners and their 


wives, executives of presbyteries and 
synods, and members of the staff of the 
Board of National Missions, will see a 
cross-section of the work of the Church in 
Alaska by visiting the major cities and 
centers of Presbyterian activities. The 
Visitors will explore Southeastern Alaska 
in Presbyterian mission boats, and fly to 
the interior. 

In 1941 a former Moderator, Dr. Her- 
bert Booth Smith, made a brief trip to 
Sitka. This year Moderator Wilbur La 
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By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


Roe, Jr., accompanied by Mrs. La Roe, 
spent the week of February 2 through 
February 7 in Alaska, stopping in the 
major cities and conferring with Church 
leaders in the territory. The entire trip 
was made on schedule and every engage- 
ment kept—no minor feat in the unpre- 
dictable Alaskan weather. 

“The first thing to impress one about 
Alaska,” writes Mr. La Roe, “is its almost 
indescribable beauty—endless chains of 
the loveliest snow-covered mountains with 
wide azure-blue waters between them.” 

Although the cities in Alaska are sep- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FREDERICK THORNE 


arated by long distances and difficult 
travel, Mr. La Roe found that most Pres- 
byterians in the territory know each other. 
“Never have I seen ‘the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love’ stronger or more 
beautiful than it is among the Presbyte- 
rians of Alaska.” 

But he found the ties between Presby- 
terians in Alaska and those in the States 
“not as close as they should be, and it is 
our clear duty to strengthen them in every 
possible way. 

“Not only on the military front but on 
the spiritual front, the great territory of 
Alaska occupies a strategic position. It can 
be a great base from which bombing 
planes are launched . . . but Alaska can 
also be a great Christian connecting link 
between continents and between peoples.” 
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Dog teams are still indispensable in 


Far North, especially in the interior. 
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Government ship plies the sea lanes 
along the Panhandle in the Southeast. 


Linking the 
Outposts 


URING their week in Alaska, the Prep 
byterian Moderator and his 
traveled by plane. Flying is not a luxuy 
in Alaska; it is a necessity. The territory 
has twenty-seven major airports, twenty 
secondary airstrips, and five hundred 

eighty-two commercial airplanes—big 
ures for a country with a population of 
only 72,000 persons. £ 

The air age, in fact, is making Alaska 
As the airway shortcut to most important 
places in the northern Hemisphere, the 
long-neglected territory now bids fair 
become the crossroads of the world. From 
Fairbanks to the heart of Siberia is only 
3700 miles, as the bomber flies. All mili. 
tary thinking is now dominated by a ney 
factor, called by brass hats “the polar 
concept.” 

The sending of a division of troops from 
the United States to Alaska, in April isa 
recent indication of the Territory’s mil- 
tary importance. Both the promise and 
the threat of this development are cap. 
suled in the grim toast now going the 
rounds in the Territory: “Here’s to Alas- 
ka’s best friend—Joe Stalin.” 

Commercially, too, aviation is the mak 
ing of Alaska. Alaskan towns are isolated, 
not only from the States, but from each 
other. The bulk of the population stretches 
along the Southwest—known as the Pan 
handle—and for many years traveles 
among the towns contented themselves 
with ships that plied slow and irregular 
routes among the many islands and bays. 
Roads were few and poor. A single raik 
road connected the internal city of Fair 
banks with Anchorage on the coast. 

The many imports Alaska cannot @ 
without have traditionally come in by sea. 
Since the territory cannot provide a retum 
cargo to match the incoming loads, ship 
ping costs have been exorbitant. Alaskans 
still blame this problem for their strato- 
spheric prices. When asked about their 
two-dollar haircuts or forty-five cent milk, 
they shrug and answer, “It’s the freight.” 

Increased air travel is mitigating Alas- 
ka’s transportation problem in some de 
gree but cannot solve it alone. A possible 
hint toward future developments is the 
famous Alaska Highway (Alaskans dislike 
“Alcan,” say it sounds tinny). The high 
way will, at the least, provide another 
source of incoming dollars in the bumper 
tide of tourists expected to start rolling 
this summer. 

The Governmept has already opened 
the land along the highway to the building 
of hotels, restaurants, and tourist cabins 
This year’s motorists will find, however, 
that most of this building is still in th 
brave dream stage. They had better keep 
their gastanks full, for service statiom 
are few. 
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Indian-owned fishing boat and scow draw in a day’s 
catch from a trap near Metlakatla. Salmon, herring, 
and halibut abound to make fishing the top industry. 





When the salmon run begins, workers in canneries stay 
on the job night and day to meet the demands of 
Alaska’s fifty-five-million-dollar annual salmon pack. 








Gold is still mined in Alaska. 


Modern techniques use 
powerful water pressure and dredging machines instead 
of the panning methods of the Klondike prospectors. 





Valley. 








Potatoes are harvested in modern way at Matanuska 
Veterans who have gone there to live find 
farming to be the Territory's most promising livelihood. 


“Bonanza Land” — Alaska 


fre THE SECOND TIME in a century, 
Americans are picturing Alaska as the 
El Dorado of the North. This time the 
pay dirt is said to be panned out in the 
form of United States Government checks, 
countersigned by responsible officials of 
the National Defense Establishment. 

The Alaska boom is not a myth, but 
young Americans building dream-castles 
on the Yukon would be well-advised to 
consider the fact that their breakfast eggs 
will cost $1.50 a dozen. Two-thirds of 
those who go to Alaska to live don’t stay. 
For one thing, it’s easier to find housing 
in Manhattan than in Alaska. Mouldering 
log cabins sell for $5,000, and tiny, 
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cheaply-built frame bungalows bring from 
$10,000 to $15,000—if and when they're 
available. 

Most Alaskans still make their livings 
from the catching and canning of fish, but 
it’s not the way for newcomers to get rich 
quick. 

Farming is a more promising venture, 
but the hardships that go with getting 
started compare with the sufferings of 
frontiersmen of the Old West. The Gov- 
ernment-sponsored Matanuska Valley Col- 
onization project is easing the way for 
those who mean to stick it out. 

Last year extravagant predictions of a 
brand-new lumber industry were made 


when Congress opened the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest to commercial exploitation. 
But the only bid made was withdrawn 
when the Indians, who claim the land un- 
der an older law, threatened to sue the 
bidding corporation. The settlement of 
claims in fairness to both the Indians and 
the Government may take years, and 
meanwhile the lumber industry will wait. 
“Pet Four” is Navy jargon for Naval 
Petroleum Reserve Number Four, an oil 
discovery under the ice, 200 miles above 
the Arctic Circle. Geologists say that here 
lie vast reserves of oil, another potential 
industry of great import to our national 
security. But the Navy is reticent. 
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Civilization 
Invades... 


aoe INDIANS, together with the less- 
numerous Eskimos and Aleuts, com- 
prise more than one-third of the Terri- 
tory’s population. For these people, civi- 
lization has been a mixed blessing at best. 
The white man has brought washing ma- 


chines and literacy; he has also brought 
liquor and tuberculosis. The inventions 
and vices of civilization have shattered 
the natives’ ancient culture beyond re- 
pair, and supplied no substitute. 

The native is tragically susceptible to 
alcoholism. Once he starts drinking, mod- 
ération is not in him. In this fact the 
white man has seen business opportunity, 
and thousands of ruined lives and broken 
homes have resulted. In Alaskan institu- 
tions for homeless children, the “alcohol 
orphan” is a commonplace. 

The death rate from tuberculosis among 
the natives of Alaska is sixteen times as 
high as that of the United States. In this 
country of 72,000 persons, 30,000 are tu- 
berculous Indians. Yielding to the tireless 
importunity of churches and other civic- 
minded groups, the Territorial legislature 
has finally passed the Tuberculosis Con- 
trol Bill providing nurses, clinics and 
some hospital care. But to date, too-late- 
with-too-little must be the verdict. 


Many Eskimos have been employed at the Navy bases since war’s end. Some 
spend their paychecks to buy modern appliances, while others squander money. 


These musicians at Barrow beat drums made of skins stretched tightly over 
hoops to accompany native dances that describe incidents from their village life. 
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A thorough-going revolution of the life 
of the Eskimo villages will be needed tg 
rid this people of tuberculosis. The melt. 
ing of the winter snow leaves wallows of 
garbage and sewage exposed, for the per. 
manently frozen flat soil permits no draip. 
age or sanitary disposal. Sewage and mud 
are tracked into the overcrowded homes 
where ill-balanced diet and unsanitary 
habits round out the welcome to the 
tubercle bacillus. 

The coming of the Navy’s Petroleum 
project to Point Barrow illustrates the 
effect of sudden prosperity on the Eskimo, 
This was once an orderly and contented 
community, but the $400 a month the 
Eskimo earns at the Navy camp has 
warped all values. People who once lived 
simply, by barter, now squander their pay 
on gadgets they don’t know how to use. 
In the boom hysteria, they are forgetting 
their old skills of boatbuilding, hunting 
and fishing, and will have no means of 
support when the dollar-deluge stops. 
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majority 
of natives remain below standard. 


Living conditions for the 
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In old days, Eskimos were masters of 
crafts, such as hand-drilling ivory. 
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“Princeton-Hall,” Presbyterian mission ship, links the varied and far-flung activities of the Church in Alaska. 


--- Christianity Restores 


The Church played a leading role in building Alaska, now must save her from social deterioration. 


N RAW AND RECKLESS Alaska, there are 

forces trying to hold the line against 
instability. The Presbyterian Church, 
working in agreement with other denom- 
inations, is striving to conserve the spirit- 
ual resources of the Territory and edge 
back the frontier of lawlessness. 

The appraisal of Presbyterian work in 
Alaska by impartial observers is encour- 
aging. The Director of the Department 
of Indian Affairs in Alaska, Dr. Edgar 
Dale, though not a churchman himself, 
says that Presbyterian missionaries were 
the greatest force operating to keep Com- 
munism from dominating Alaska and 
maintain the principles of democracy 
among the people. The Army’s Assistant 
Area Corps Chaplain says, “You Presby- 
terians don’t know what you have at 
Anchorage—you don’t realize you have 
the greatest center for service men in the 
Territory.” A Government-published sur- 
vey of Alaska states that for many years 
the history of Alaska and the history of 
the Presbyterian Church in Alaska were 
one and the same. 

But the way of the Church in Alaska is 
hard. The crescendo of development 
through the 1940’s has added to the duties 
of the Church and multiplied its difficul- 
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ties. Under its arrangement with other 
denominations, the Presbyterian Church 
has long borne chief responsibility for the 
most populous parts of the territory. The 
most extensive development in the imme- 
diate future is expected to take place in 
the agricultural region starting at Anchor- 
age on the coast and stretching into the 
interior to Fairbanks, and this area is 
within the Presbyterian territory. A few 
figures will serve to define “development” 


Pastor V. Alfsen ministers to farm 
families in the Matanuska Valley. 


in its Alaskan context: During a single 
week in 1947, twenty-five hundred work- 
men were flown into Fairbanks, where 
normal population had been three thou- 
sand. Anchorage, which is Army Head- 
quarters for the Territory, had 3,500 in- 
habitants in 1940. In 1947, it had 14,000. 
To visualize this in terms of community 
living, it is necessary only to think back 
to the war years, and remember what hap- 
pened to small American towns suddenly 
engulfed in an influx of war workers. 

Inevitably, along with the step-up in 
legitimate enterprise, the shadier service- 
trades are booming. Gambling is wide 
open. People in Fairbanks took it in stride 
when an air express package arrived with 
the label, “One magnet, dice, and electri- 
cal attachments”—equipment that makes 
certain a gambling device will work for 
the house. 

The largest business in Alaska, in dol- 
lar-volume, is liquor. One recent survey 
indicates that the average adult drinks 
a total of $15 worth of hard liquor every 
week. Comedian Joe E. Brown describes 
the city of Anchorage as “the biggest 
saloon I ever saw,” and other visitors call 
its main street “the longest bar in the 
world.” In Ketchikan, last year $5,000,- 
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000 was spent on liquor, as against $130,- 
ooo on the education of children. 

Prostitution is another major problem. 
When the military went to the Territory 
during the war, hundreds of camp fol- 
lowers went along—and stayed. 

They remain unmolested by the authori- 
ties. As a result, social diseases have an 
unusually high incidence in Alaska among 
both civilians and military personnel, 
whites and natives. Indians and Eskimos 
become infected in the cities and carry the 
diseases back to their villages where they 
spread rapidly. The American Medical 
Association, which made a study of health 
conditions in Alaska last year, blames 
alcohol for a large part of their prevalence 
and reports that venereal disease “is sim- 
ply getting out of control.” 

An unnatural economic condition also 
contributes to a lack of civic spirit in 
many Alaskans. Many industries are ab- 
sentee-owned, and many seasonal workers 
earn money in Alaska and spend it else- 
where. Thus wealth is constantly leaving 
the Territory, and permanent residents 
think, “What’s the use?—Alaska’s made 
for exploitation.” This emotional tone 
numbs civic pride and lames the efforts 
of those who love Alaska and labor to 
make her one of the world’s fine com- 
munities. 

Against all this the churches fight a 











hard uphill battle. Alaska is polluted with 
opportunists who find the other fellow’s 
vice a good investment. The new pros- 
pectors who strike it rich in liquor, gam- 
bling, or prostitution have no love for 
Alaska and no hope in its future. And 
they won’t drop their lucrative enter- 
prises without a struggle. Not long ago 
the Ministerial Association of Fairbanks 
moved to close “the line” of brothels. 
They got as far as the court, where the 
case was lost in a maze of technicalities. 

The answer to these unwholesome social 
conditions is not a simple matter of saying 
there ought to be a law. As “the noble 
experiment” of Prohibition proved, get- 
ting a law in the books is one thing, and 
getting it enforced, quite another. 


Laws not enough 


In Alaska law enforcement leaves much 
to be desired. Police work is in the hands 
of understaffed and overworked United 
States marshals and commissioners, who 
are overwhelmed with insuperable prob- 
lems of distance, weather, and the chaotic 
crowding in the cities. Murders and dis- 
appearances occur that are not even 
brought to the attention of the authori- 
ties. New laws would be a mockery with- 
out an adequate police force. 

The new stresses in the social struc- 
ture of the Territory have undermined 


some of the Christian work that has beg 
going on for over half a century. Th 
church at Point Barrow, for example, was 
always filled before the Navy came. 

The Eskimo parishioners had no money, 
but were cheerful givers of reindeer skip 
driftwood, pitch, and blubber from the 
whale—gifts which, exchanged in barter, 
enabled the church to care for the poor 
and sick in the village. One conscientioy; 
tither brought the church a tenth of 4 
walrus, but the missionary, Fred Klere. 
koper, says that the pinnacle in tithing 
was reached when a lady presented him 
with her tenth baby. 

Now, in spite of the efforts of the 
Navy to disrupt native life as little as 
possible, the mercenary tide has washed 
out religious values for many. The con. 
gregations are smaller. Men and youn 
people, especially, have drifted away. 

With a staff of some eighty persons, the 
Presbytery of Alaska, covering the Pap. 
handle, and the Presbytery of the Yukon, 
covering the rest of the Territory, con 
tinue their Christian work of preaching, 
education, evangelizing, and social, recre. 
ational, economic, and health services, 
There are four self-supporting churches, 
at Anchorage, Juneau, Fairbanks, and Sitka. 
The other churches, missions, and services 
of the Church are dependent on the 
Board of National Missions. 
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Sososcrsezase 


Alaska. The Church's opportunities and needs are grow: 
ing most rapidly at military centers like Sitka, Anchot- 
age, Barrow, and in the Matanuska farming region 


Presbyterian ministers and missionaries are at work in 
all places named on the map and are responsible for 
the spiritual welfare of the most populous parts of 
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So Youth 
Will Know 


HE READIEST VICTIMS of social dis- 
Fox: are young people. The large in- 
cidence of divorce, desertion, alcoholism, 
and tuberculosis among the natives has 
robbed thousands of children of normal 
home ties. Young men in uniform from 
the States pour into the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force bases of Alaska. To many of 
these boys, released from the wholesome 
inhibitions of community life, the con- 
fused and exciting environment of Alaska 
is profoundly unsettling. 

This is a primary concern of the 
Church, and present recreational and edu- 
cational facilities are straining to meet 
the growing need. 

Haines House and Sheldon Jackson 
Junior College are the centers for Pres- 


S byterian work with the native youth. 


Haines House offers a home to orphans 
and children from broken homes. Sym- 
pathetic care and Christian training are 


i given to about fifty children at a time, 


and provision is made for their elementary 
schooling at the Territorial School in the 


| town of Haines. Since 1921 Haines House 


has been helping native children, and to- 
day many of Alaska’s better citizens look 
back on Haines as the only childhood 
home they remember. 

When they have finished the seventh 
grade, children at Haines House who dis- 
play academic ability are urged to go on 
to Sheldon Jackson Junior College, at 
Sitka, which offers education from the 
eighth grade through two years of col- 
lege. In equipping the native for life in 
modern Alaska, Sheldon Jackson, must 
battle both the ills of primitive super- 
stition and the inferior status foisted on 
Indians and Eskimos by the white man. 
Racial discrimination is sharp in much of 
Alaska, and Sheldon Jackson works to- 
ward harmony through the young people 
by holding a bi-racial summer conference 
and a yearly bi-racial school for Christian 
workers and homemakers. 

To Alaskans, Sheldon Jackson is the 
heart of Presbyterianism in their country 
—a bond that knits together members of 
the denomination everywhere in the Ter- 
ritory. 

For soldiers in camps throughout Alas- 
ka, the Church has an active and popular 
program of activities. Every night in the 
week, church basements are centers for 
fellowship where service men far from 
home can meet Alaskan young people 
from Christian homes. Churches hold 
youth round-ups where serious discussion 
of the problems of living is followed by 
Wholesome recreation. At the Interde- 
hominational Conference at Kings Lake, 
young people turn to the Church for spe- 
cific guidance in their problems. 
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Minister Willis Booth at Northern Light Church entertains service men. Amer- 
ican sailors vie with British tars to blow the ping-pong ball off the table. 


ae ed 


Presbyterian young people send delegates to summer conference held at 
Grinnell College, Iowa, last year. A trailer is packed for the long journey. 


At Sheldon Jackson Junior College, students learn fair play and tolerance. 
A Presbyterian school, it offers high school and two years’ college training. 
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Reverend Walter Sobolef# holds Communion at invalid’s bedside. The first Tlingit Indian to be ordained, Mr. soul 
is pastor of a church in Juneau. Numbered among the members of his congregation are Eskimos, Indians, white people, 





Reverend Roy Ahmaogak and artist work on the literacy Dr. Fred Swanson, a graduate of Sheldon Jackson College, 
primer written in the Eskimo alphabet that he developed. examines children on government medical ship “Hygiene.” 





“Highway Chaplain” Bert Bingle is a welcome guest in homes from Fairbanks to White Horse. In isolated areas along t® 
Alaska Highway, Mr. Bingle visits the families of maintenance crews, brings them church literature and words of cheth 
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Orphans learn to sew at Haines House, home for under- 
privileged. Training in self-help makes good citizens. 


# 


Alaskan boys are taught woodworking and other skills 
at Interdenominational Church Vacation School, Juneau. 


Advanee against Chaos 


ROM ITS BEGINNINGS seventy years 

ago, Presbyterianism in Alaska has 
presented a colorful variety of work. To- 
day Presbyterian services are held from 
rain-soaked Ketchikan in the south, which 
had only thirty-three clear days in 1946, 
to Point Barrow, 200 miles above the 
Arctic Circle, where temperatures drop to 
sixty below. Many brilliant and conse- 
crated men and women are devoting their 
lives to making and keeping Alaska a 
Christian country. By dog-team and 
plane, automobile and the “Presbyterian 
Navy,” they cover the Territory and work 
for the social, physical, and spiritual 
health of its people. 

Bert Bingle goes by car up and down 
the Alaska Highway to meet the spiritual 





Reverend Harry Champlin, the pastor at Fair- 
banks, broadcasts weekly religious programs. 
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needs of pioneers. The “Highway Chap- 
lain” brings a religious service twice 
monthly to the rough and primitive homes 
of maintenance crews, lonely repeater sta- 
tions, and emergency landing fields. 

In an igloo in isolated Savoonga an 
American girl lives alone. Miss Alice 
Green was graduated from Park college in 
1939, taking Phi Beta Kappa honors. To 
St. Lawrence Island, off the coast of Si- 
beria, where for months at a stretch the 
only contact with the outside world is by 
radio, she took her learning to use in 
ministering to the natives. 

Tlingit Indian Reverend Walter Sobo- 
leff, a former student at Sheldon Jackson, 
works to alleviate poor living conditions 
among his people. His church at Juneau 


draws a congregation of many races. 

Eskimo pastor Roy Ahmaogak helped 
to devise an alphabet and written language 
for his people, then translated two books 
of the New Testament into his dialect. 

Presbyterians can well feel gratified at 
the part the Church has taken in the 
building of Alaska. But demands on the 
program have multiplied. As Dr. Earl 
Jackman, Secretary for Alaska of the 
Board of National Missions, puts it: “The 
Presbyterian Church is the greatest moral 
and spiritual influence in the Territory of 
Alaska. The question is whether, with the 
new responsibilities, we will increase our 
work to meet the growing needs, and thus 
continue our tradition of cultural and 
spiritual leadership in Alaska. 


Service men worship in Juneau's Presbyterian Church of the 
Northern Light, the first self-supporting church in Alaska. 
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WE ASK IS THAT 


YOU 


Prove to yourself which Electronic Organ 
offers the kind of music you want in your church 


@ If your church contemplates purchasing a new 
organ, remember these facts. Such an important 
investment demands thorough investigation. Once 
selected, a new organ becomes an integral part of 
your church structure for many years to come. To 
avoid regrets, learn all you can now about new 
electronic organs. 

Listen to the Wurlitzer Organ. This instrument 
derives its tones from fundamental sources that 
produce natural harmonics pleasing to the ear. Its 


Mail the coupon for name of dealer who 
will arrange a demonstration 


WuRLIIZER ORGAN 


Series 20—Two Manual 
“Speaks for Itself” 


music is wholly appropriate for devotional services. 

Here is an instrument whose console arrange- 
ments and playing dimensions conform rigidly to 
the recommendations of the American Guild of 
Organists . . . whose space requirements are no 
more than those of a small grand piano. . . the 
= electronic organ that supplies a crescendo 
pedal as standard equipment. 

Mail the coupon as the first step toward hearing 
this outstanding Wurlitzer Organ play. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dept. PL-5 


[_] Please send me copy of your booklet “A Practical Approach To 
The Church Organ Problem.” 


[_} Name of nearest dealer who will arrange a demonstration of the 
Warlitzer Organ without obligation to me. 
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The Church in the Northwest 


The Whitmans and Spaldings blazed the way 
for Presbyterianism west of the Rockies. 


By CLIFFORD M. DRURY 


HEN THE COMMISSIONERS to the 

General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., reach Seattle, they 
will see, many of them for the first time, 
the scenic grandeurs of the Pacific North- 
west. During their seven days, from May 
27 to June 2, they will learn, among other 
things, that Presbyterianism is flourishing 
in the Pacific states, with 44,241 mem- 
bers in Washington’s 197 Presbyterian 
churches, and 24,448 members in Ore- 
gon’s 120 churches. These figures will 
seem small to the delegates from Penn- 
sylvania, whose 387,836 members in 1,112 
churches comprise over 17 per cent of the 
total body of the Church, until they recall 
that only a century ago the Pacific North- 
west was a wilderness. It was only 112 
years ago that Marcus Whitman, first 
Presbyterian missionary to cross the 
Rocky Mountains, took his bride for an 
adventuresome honeymoon to the Oregon 
forest, and stayed to minister to the 
Indians. 

The whole Protestant movement to the 
Pacific Coast was inspired by the arrival 
in St. Louis in the fall of 1831 of a “dele- 
gation” of four Indians of the Nez Perce 
tribe. They were seeking Christian mis- 
sionaries and the Bible. The. Methodists 
responded first to this Macedonian appeal, 
sending, in 1834, the Reverend Jason Lee 
and three companions. A year later the 
Reverend Samuel Parker, a Congrega- 
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tional minister, and Dr. Marcus Whitman, 
a Presbyterian elder, explored the Rockies 
under the auspices of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.* 
In May, Parker and Whitman joined the 
American Fur Company’s caravan at 
Bellevue, near Omaha, and continued with 
it over the Continental Divide to the 
“rendezvous” of traders and trappers. 
Whitman, then engaged to Miss Nar- 
cissa Prentiss of Angelica, New York, ob- 
served that wagons had crossed the 
Rockies. This, he reasoned, would enable 
women to make the trip. Parker and 


Whitman met many Nez Perces who re- 
peated their desire for missionaries. Lee 
and his party had gone past the Nez 
Perces and had settled in the Willamette 
Valley. So it was decided that Parker 
should continue with his explorations 
while Whitman returned for workers to 
begin the Oregon Mission. 

Whitman spent the winter of 1835-36 
at this task. He met with repeated failures 
as one prospective missionary after an- 
other refused to consider the unheard-of 
idea of taking white women overland to 
the Pacific Coast. He finally persuaded 
one couple to go—Henry Harmon Spald- 
ing, a Presbyterian minister, and his wife, 
Eliza. These two were actually on their 
way to an Osage Indian mission in Mis- 
souri when Whitman overtook them and 
induced them to change their destination. 
Assured of companions, Whitman hurried 
to New York, where he married Narcissa 
Prentiss. 

Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spalding were 
the first white American women to cross 
the Rockies. A small monument in South 
Pass dates this passage July 4, 1836. They 
and their husbands founded the first white 
American homes in the Pacific Northwest 
—the Whitmans at Waiilatpu, near the 
present city of Walla Walla, and the 
Spaldings at Lapwai, near Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

The Whitmans and Spaldings intro- 
duced the white man’s arts and crafts to 
the natives. Setting up the first American 


*The American Board at that time included Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians who later sup- 
ported the New School General Assembly when 
the Church split over slavery in 1838. This board 
is now a Congregational mission agency 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Prove Themselves 
in Performance 


Performance is the strictest test of 
quality. Through commentslikethe 
one below, you have proof in 
advance that, in your church as in 
hundreds of others, CARILLONIC 
BELLS will show their superior 
worth by superior performance. 


“I have used the bells with the 
choir,"” writes Thomas H. 
Webber, Ir., of Idlewild Presby- 
terian Church, ‘‘and have ob- 
tained musical effects which 
were heretofore impossible. 
With your ‘Carillonic Bells’ 
playable from the organ, with 
the tone coming from the 
echo, solo or the tower, I have 
great flexibility. The mechan- 
ism has worked perfectly, and 
we never need worry about 
weather conditions affecting 
the bells. Quality of tone, plus 
any desired volume without loss 
of exalt makes this instru- 


ment a perfect addition. The 
congregation, as well as the 


community in general, have 
been most lavish in their praise 
cf this fine musicalinstrument.”’ 


CARILLONIC BELLS are a notable 
achievement of the foremost and 
largest manufacturers of carillons. 
To learn further details of their 
adaptability to your church, please 
write tO us, at PL-83. 


Schalororiok 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“cCaniiomc ers” 
Torre wesc SYSTEMS + ACOUSTIC ConetcTioN GnITS 
© SOONG O1STEIDOTION STSTERS + CHURCH BEARING 4108 « 
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printing press on the Pacific Coast at 
Lapwai, they printed eight small books, 
including the Gospel according to Matthew 
in the Nez Perce tongue. On August 18, 
1838, the First Presbyterian Church of 
Oregon was organized at Whitman’s sta- 
tion with Spalding as pastor and Whitman 
as elder. In addition to the four mis- 
sionaries, the charter members included 
an Hawaiian couple. Based on the New 
School Presbyterian-Congregational “Plan 
of Union,” this first Protestant church 
west of the Rockies was international, 
interracial, and interdenominational. 


Massacre at Waiilatpu 


Meanwhile, in the East, Congress was 
hotly debating whether this vast Pacific 
Northwest area should be made a Terri- 
tory. A dramatic element was introduced 
into the debates in May, 1848, when a 
messenger from Oregon arrived in Wash- 
ington with the startling news that Dr. 
and Mrs. Whitman and twelve others had 
been massacred at the Whitman mission 
station on November 29, 1847. 

Dr. Whitman had ample warning that 
his life was in danger. Enemies had been 
spreading the rumor that he and Mrs. 
Whitman were poisoning Indians. He was 
warned to leave until the people “have 
better hearts.” But on the Saturday be- 
fore Dr. Whitman was killed, he said to 
his colleague, Henry Spalding: “My death 
will probably do as much good to Oregon 
as my life can.” He spoke more wisely 
than he knew, for the arrival of the news 
of the massacre in Washington brought to 
a focus the Oregon issue in Congress, and 
the bill creating the Territory of Oregon 
was passed on August 14, 1848. 

The Spaldings escaped the massacre and 
settled in the Willamette Valley. In 1871 
Spalding returned to his beloved Nez 
Perces under the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions and took a leading part 
in a great religious revival. He also made 
many trips to the Spokane country. 

Before the end of the Whitman Mission, 
Presbyterianism was gaining a foothold 
among the settlers in the lower Columbia 
country. A Presbyterian church for white 
people was organized at Oregon City on 
May 25, 1844, by a Congregational min- 
ister. Out of deference to the views of 
one of the charter members, a staunch 
Presbyterian elder by the name of Robert 
Moore, the church was called Presby- 
terian. However, when Moore moved to 
another locality in 1849, the name was 
changed to the First Congregational 
Church of Oregon City. 

The next Presbyterian church to be 
formed in Oregon was that at Clatsop 
Plains, near Astoria, by the Reverend 
Lewis Thompson on September 19, 1846. 
This organization, having had a continu- 
ous existence, can boast of being the old- 
est Presbyterian church for white people 
on the Pacific Coast. Lewis Thompson 
was the first Presbyterian minister to en- 


gage in religious work for the white se 
tlers, independent of any board. a 

The discovery of gold in California @ 
incided with the action of Congress 
established the Territory of Oregon. 
Pacific Northwest at once felt the i 
of these two developments. Immi 
came overland and by sea. In 1851 
Old School Presbyterian Church sent 
two missionaries, the Reverend R 
Robe and the Reverend Edward R. 

On November 19, these two mini 
with Lewis Thompson constituted 
selves the Presbytery of Oregon, then 
tached to the Synod of New. York. 
Presbytery became a charter member 
the Synod of the Pacific when it 
organized the following year. Geary 
tled at Albany, Oregon, where in 1866 
became one of the founders of Alba 
College, forerunner of Lewis and Clark 
College now at Portland. 

Another pioneer Presbyterian minister 
to Oregon was the Reverend Philip Con. 
dit. He crossed the country in the sun- 
mer of 1854, settled at Pleasant Grove, 
near Corvallis, and organized a Presby- 
terian church in his home. But the men- 
bers of this frontier church, whose homes 
were made out of logs, felt that the Lord's 
house should be a better building. So in 
1858 lumber was hauled by ox-teams 
from Oregon City, a three-day journey 
each way, and a frame structure was 
erected. This building is the oldest Prot- 
estant church in use in the Northwest. 


Whitworth Reaches Oregon 


In 1853 the Reverend George Frederick 
Whitworth migrated to the Oregon coun 
try with about fifty Presbyterians. On 
January 1, 1854, Whitworth and the Rev- 
erend J. S. Yantis, D.D., organized the 
First Presbyterian Church of Portland 
with ten charter members. The text used 
for the occasion was Luke 12:32, “Fear 
not, little flock, for it is your Father’ 
good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” 

That spring Whitworth moved on into 
the territory north of the Columbia River. 
He spent the remaining fifty-three years 
of his life in the Puget Sound area, eam- 
ing for himself the title: “The Father of 
Presbyterianism in Washington.” Among 
the several Presbyterian churches he e 
tablished was the First Presbyterian 
Church of Seattle. Here also the same 
text was used at its first service. In the 
providence of God that “little flock” im 
creased to over 1,000 members by 199} 
and to over 3,800 by 1947. 

Presbyterianism in the Oregon countty 
is now nearly 112 years old. New fronties 
have replaced the old. The responsibil: 
ties of the Syndd of Washington fot 
Alaska, the building of great dams, th 
introduction of new industries, the tt 
mendous immigration now taking plac, 
all combine in challenging the Presby- 
terian Church to meet new situations will 
the spirit of their pioneer forefathers. 
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159th General Assembly, Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 22-28, 1947. 


“The Whole Kirk Convened” 


The General Assembly is the apex of the Presbyterian system of representative government. 


OHN CALVIN found his concept of Pres- 

byterian church government in the He- 
brew Christian church of the New Testa- 
ment. Indeed, Presbyterians like to be- 
lieve “the first General Assembly” is 
recorded in the 15th chapter of the Book 
of The Acts, and an unknown author re- 
fers in Hebrews 12:23 to the “general 
assembly and the church of the firstborn.” 

It was Calvin, organizer of the Prot- 
estant church in Geneva and author of the 
learned Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion, who laid the intellectual founda- 
tion which returned the Church to its 
original form of worship and government. 


It was he, too, who laid the foundations 


of modern democracy and education. 

John Knox, the Scotsman who gave up 
the priesthood to become a Protestant and 
then endured French chains in a galley for 
a year and a half, studied under Calvin at 
Geneva. Back in Scotland after a few 
years, Knox defied the beauteous Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and led the land into 
Presbyterianism. 

By 1560 Knox was able to report that 
there were many “particular” churches in 
many towns, and that these were united 
into the “universal kirk”—or “the whole 
kirk convened.” Knox's Scottish General 
Assembly provided for ministers and 
elders to be elected by the particular 
churches, with a subordinate class called 
“readers.” There is no better definition of 
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By WM. THOMSON HANZSCHE 


the General Assembly to this day than 
“the whole church convened”—through its 
official representatives. 

Later, in England, during the Puritan 
struggle, a group arose which demanded 
of Parliament the displacement of bishops 
and the transformation of the Church of 
England into something like the Church of 
Scotland. This was considered treason as 
well as heresy. 

When the migration to New England 
began, there were many Presbyterians, as 
well as Congregationalists, who made the 
move. Both groups were Calvinists, but 
the Presbyterians occupied the middle 
ground of a representative church govern- 
ment—half way between the hierarchy of 
the Church of England and the pure and 
local democracy of the Congregationalists. 

The first American Presbyterian or- 
ganizer was Francis Makemie, who came 
from Donegal, Ireland, to Snow Hill, 
Maryland. Due primarily to his efforts, 
the Presbyterian churches of Maryland, 
eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New 
Jersey were organized into the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia in 1706. By 1716 there 
were more presbyteries, and they were 
organized into the General Synod. 

It is noteworthy that the Presbyterians 
had the only inter-colonial centralized 
governing body in the thirteen colonies 


and had it sixty years before the Conti- 
nental Congress met. When the convention 
which framed the American Constitution 
met, most of the delegates were Calvinists, 
and of these there were more Presbyteri- 
ans than members of any other church. 

Meanwhile, in its 1785 sessions, the 
Presbyterian Synod had appointed a com- 
mittee to form a national government for 
the Church. This Presbyterian committee 
met in Philadelphia at the same time the 
Constitutional Convention was in session. 
John Witherspoon, only minister to sign 
the Declaration of Independence, former- 
ly a member of the Continental Congress, 
can be pictured sitting long hours at the 
inn tables conversing with old friends who 
were delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

The federal Constitution was adopted in 
1788. The Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. was adopted 
in 1787. The first General Assembly met 
in Second Church, Philadelphia, in May 
1789. The Assembly has met annually 
ever since. 

The parallel between American govern- 
ment and Presbyterian government is 
striking. Three levels of Presbyterian 
government correspond to county, state, 
and federal government. 

The presbytery—defined by the Church 
Constitution as a convention of bishops 
(ministers) and elders within a certain 
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THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has tripled her enrollment, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, 
and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individualized .. . 
where every student knows all the others . . . 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials. . . 


But most of all, this urban college (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
air is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 
@ full 4-year course for B. A. degree 
@ pre-professional training, recognized 
by other institutions 
@ G. |. training 
@ scholarship assistance 
@ on-campus dormitory rooms for men 
®@ opportunity for field work 
@ stress on preparation for “human 
relations” 


College catalogue sent on request. Write: — 














district—corresponds to a county govern- 
ment. It has authority over the local 
churches in every respect, but gets its 
membership from the churches them- 
selves. Each church is represented by one 
minister and one elder, regardless of the 
size or wealth of the congregation. The 
Presbyterians maintain the original con- 
cept of strong local government by pro- 
viding that the Constitution of the Church 
can be changed only by a majority vote 
of the presbyteries. 

The synod, composed of several pres- 
byteries, is the state-wide organization of 
the Church. It supervises and checks the 
work of the presbyteries, hears appeals of 
judicial cases, and generally supervises 
mission work on a state-wide scale. Com- 
missioners to synods are chosen on a rep- 
resentative basis. 


The General Assembly 


The national government of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. is the General 
Assembly, which has supreme legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers—within the 
limits of the Constitution. Commissioners 
are elected by the presbyteries. The 
Assembly usually meets for six days each 
year. 

The chief task of the General Assembly 


























Few of us realize what tremendous 
prises. our Boards now are, reaching g 
they do into every state of the 
Alaska, the West Indies, and tw 
three foreign lands. 

The Board of National Missions, 
example, has securities worth $38,000, 
owns approximately $11,000,000 in 
income producing mission property, 
received in the nine months ended 
cember 31, 1947, a total of $2,223 
from churches, and from youth and 
en’s organizations. The General Ass 
must examine carefully the investm 
and expenditure of this money, and 
that it has been used according to the 
of the Church. It must also analyze’ 
frame the future policy of the Boa 
must do the same for The Board of 
eign Missions, the Board of Christian 
ucation, the Board of Pensions, and 
permanent agencies. 

Like Congress, the Assembly does 
work mainly through committees. 
reports may be debated and must be 
on by the whole Assembly. The Trustets 
of the General Assembly, a holding com 
pany for legacies left the Assembly, ar 
incorporated, as are each of the fom 
Boards, and the directors of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. Each corporation of this kind’ 
responsible to the General Assembly and 













































































is to review the work of the four Boards must give an account of its stewardship, J 

and several agencies of the Church which The Assembly each year sets the beney- 

are charged with extensive responsibilities. (Continued on page 30) 

THE SNOWDEN-DOUCGLASS 

SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 1948 ‘ 
Practical Expositions of the N 
International Sunday School Lessons ° 
1 
By Earl L. Douglass tic 
his 
This commentary on the Uniform Lessons is invaluable to ministers and Sunday School | 
teachers because the lessons are based on the Bible; are uniform; can be used for any year; Pr 
and are evangelical in emphasis. jot 
satan . at 
The popularity arises from the following features: Tl 
A lesson plan each week of 
A two-thousand word exposition of the lesson material Co 
A suggested list of questions and topics designed to stimulate class discussion anc 
An analysis of the Lesson entitled “Hints to Teachers” or 
A NEW FEATURE * 
Added to the excellent expository passages is illustrative material which employs vivid gar 
stories and quotations to drive home the lesson truth. Th 
For the remainder of 1948 the Lessons are giv 
July through September—Unheralded Bible Characters 3 : 
October through December—The Literature of the Bible ” 
$2.00 BD ne, 
its 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY val 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York Pur 
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Jack Hart’s quiet convictions about Christian living strike home to youth. 


Hudent Moderator 


By LOIS COULBOURN 


EXT WEEK in Seattle the Presbyterian 

Church, U.S.A., will elect a new 
Moderator of the Church. Each candidate 
for the Church’s highest honorary posi- 
tion will receive vigorous support from 
his champions in this important election. 

But come what may in the contest, one 
Presbyterian moderator will be sure of a 
job. Twenty-year-old Jack Hart, a junior 
at James Millikin University in Decatur, 
§ Illinois, will retain his post as Moderator 
of the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council—at least’ for another month— 
and will continue to represent the inter- 
ests and views of the youth of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

There was a time not too long ago when 
Church youth groups were planned, or- 
ganized, and administered by adults. 
There were few genuine responsibilities 
given to young people in the Church. 

Today, because teen-agers have their 
Own organization, the Westminster Fel- 
lowship, their interest in Church affairs has 
never been keener. Young people decide 
its policies, and young people carry them 
out. And the youngsters are proud as 
Punch of their achievements in pepping 
up lifeless churches and in making: Chris- 
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tian principles felt in their home towns, 
thus winning the respect, and, as often as 
not, the startled admiration of their Pres- 
byterian elders. 

Tall and blond, courteous but modest 
to the point of shyness, moderator Hart 
invariably wins the respect of adult audi- 
ences. His simple and sincere speeches 
leave his listeners with the feeling that 
the younger element in the Church today 
counts as a real force. 

Jack is the son of a mail carrier in 
Mattoon, Illinois. He got his start in 
Church work when, at the age of ten, he 
saw one of his buddies wearing a well- 
scrubbed look. Jack wanted to know 
where he was going, and when his friend 
said, “Sunday School,” Jack washed up and 
went along. Sunday School, he decided, 
must be pretty special to warrant such 
preparation. Even at the price of having 
to get his face scrubbed, little Jack de- 
cided Sunday School was a good deal, and 
kept coming back. A few years later he 
became the first Westminster Fellowship 
moderator in his home-town church, still 
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later a district and state moderator. 
Spreading his influence, he became one of 
the founders of a town youth canteen 
called Clothesline—‘“Where the Kids 
Hang Out.” 

When Jack was graduated from high 
school, he was at loose ends. The war 
with Japan was still going on, and Jack 
was planning to enlist in the Navy before 
he was called in the draft that fall. But 
first, he had the summer free. In line 
with his work for youth and the Church, 
he decided to go caravaning. 

When Jack’s caravan team was working 
in a small-town church in Iowa, he met 
Gilbert Close, director of youth work at 
the Board of Christian Education. 

Jack’s new outlook on life is, to a great 
extent, the result of this friendship. “Gil 
made Christianity a vital, living force to 
me,” Jack says, “not so much by the 
things he said as by the way he lives, by 
the joy he seems to find in being a Chris- 
tian.” 

Gil Close describes their meeting: “It 
was a sight I'll never forget: this high 
school football player, hurdler on the 
track team, sitting on the floor with a tiny 
three-year-old, blue-eyed blonde on one 
knee and a four-year-old brunette on the 
other, with a circle of other children 
around him. He was. telling them stories 
from the Gospel, and in their eyes was 
adoration that must have been something 
like that of the children who sat on Jesus’ 
knee. That evening, when Jack addressed 
a group of shirt-sleeved Kiwanis members 
in the church basement, speaking about 
the United Nations and the establishment 
of peace in a way that cut sharply across 
small-town prejudices, those midwestern 
business men listened as attentively as the 
little children had. He seemed a born 
minister.” 

Weeks later, after many talks with Dr. 
Close, Jack decided to enter the ministry. 
“T’ve found God and he’s found me,” the 
boy said simply. 

Although peace with Japan had been 
declared and Jack's application accepted 
at Millikin, his parents could not afford to 
send him to college. Undaunted, he 
worked his way through his freshman year 
by waiting on tables in a girls’ dormitory. 
The next two summers he was given stu- 
dent pastorates. This year he has been 
working ten to fifteen hours a week with 
the youngsters in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Decatur. 

As a boy working his way through col- 
lege, Jack Hart won unusual distinction. 
He is a competent athlete, president of 
Student Council, a class officer, chaplain 
of his fraternity (Sigma Alpha Epsilon), 
a frequent chapel speaker, and a member 
of “Who’s Who among Students in Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities.” 

In his fraternity house, Jack comes in 
for more than his share of ribbing. As a 
pre-ministerial student he is nicknamed 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A Call to Evangelism 
to All People 


Revive 

Thy Church 
Beginning 
With Me 


SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


A book which shows how the 
individual Christian may find 
God, may discover resources 
for inner change, how to make 
his faith real to others, and 
how to make it work in all 
situations. “Livened up by 
copious illustrations taken 
from the author's personal ex- 
peer. In clear, forceful 
anguage Mr. Shoemaker pre- 
sents a challenge to all Chris- 
tians everywhere.’’—Presbyte- 


rian Life $1.50 
at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 &. 33rd Street © New York 16, N.Y. 


rvvwwrrwgeerftrft.. © 
4 What every layman ereteme, 


wants to know— 


HOW WE GOT OUR 
DENOMINATIONS 


Stanley I. Stuber 


This primer on church history provides a con- 
densed though comprehensive record of the 
Christian church from its beginning down to 
the present. The many branches of the church 
in America are described in separate chapters 
giving the historical background and chief em- 
phases of the Roman Catholic, Protestant Epis- 
copal, Reformed, Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches; the Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Quaker, Unitarian, Universalist, Disci- 
ples. The Mennonites, Evangelical-Reformed, 
Christian Scientists, and other groups are in- 
cluded in one chapter. A final section, ““Work- 
ing Together,” deals with some of the agen- 
cies through which the denominations func- 
tion on a cooperative level. 


HOW WE GOT OUR DENOMINATIONS 
is a “must” for your church library. Every 
alert layman will find it intensely interesting 
and informative. Pastors, church school teach- 
ers and members will want to keep it on their 
home bookshelves for easy reference. $2.50 


Al your bookstore 
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Students Petition Governor 


Leading Texas politicians may be 
against President Truman’s Civil Rights 
program, but that’s no indication that 
their stand represents the feeling of the 
entire state. Recently, Westminster Stu- 
dent Fellowship members at the Univer- 
sity of Texas stood up and said so. 

In petitions to Texas Governor Beau- 
ford Jester, United States Senators Tom 
Connally and W. Lee O’Daniel, and Con- 
gressman Sam Rayburn, the students said: 
“Believing that all men are created equal 
in the sight of God, we ask you, as Chris- 
tian laymen and representatives of this 
state, to reverse your stand and take a 
position more representative of the Chris- 
tian people of Texas... .” 


“Most Worthwhile Asset” 


When the American delegates to the 
World Conference of Christian Youth 
went to Oslo, Norway, last summer, they 
got a shock. Europeans, it seemed, did 
not think too highly of Americans. For 
one thing, Americans were too materialis- 
tic. For another, there were too many 
skeletons (i.e.: race préjudice) knocking 
around in American closets. But this 
spring Norwegian Bishop Arne Fiellbu, 
visiting this country under the auspices of 
the American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches, spoke some kind 
words. 

“My nicest experience here has been 
my contact with American youth... . [It 
is] the best part of the American people,” 
said the Bishop. “As a man from an oc- 
cupied country, I had the impression we 
were on the same wave length, that these 
boys and girls were like the youth of 
Norway.” 

To emphasize his point, Bishop Fjellbu 
related an incident that occurred during 
the war years. For nearly two years he 
and his family had fled the Gestapo. Final- 
ly they escaped to a neutral country. 
There his son saw a group of young peo- 
ple singing and dancing. “Father,” he 
said, “their faces don’t tell anything.” To 
which the Bishop replied, “That is the 
price of neutrality.” 

“But here in America,” Bishop Fjellbu 
said, “the faces of your young people tell 
something. In your youth you have your 
most worthwhile asset if they can be given 
the Christian message in the right way.” 


Dream Come True 


Jaroslava Moserova, an eighteen-year- 
old native of Prague, Czechoslovakia, used 


to spend hours sketching everything jp 
sight from the kitchen table to the streets 
of Prague. She also liked to dream. fh 
her favorite dream, she saw her paintings 
hanging in a big art exhibition, tagged 
with first awards. This spring the win. 
some, chubby, Czechoslovakian stood ip 
the Scholastic Art Award gallery in Chap. 
lotte, North Carolina, and watched he 
dream come true. 
Jaroslava came to the United State 
last fall to study at Warren Wilson Ju 





J. Moserova: She won seven fist 
prizes, was the talk of the school. 


College, Presbyterian National Missions 
school in Swannanoa, North Carolina. Her 
work in oil painting, pencil drawing, car- 
toons, block cuts, and photography be 
came the talk of the school. At the sug- 
gestion of the art instructor, she entered 
the state-wide competition. Her work won 
seven first prizes and became the talk of 
the judges. 

Jaro, who was graduated this month 
from the high-school division at Warren 
Wilson, is now cleaning her paint brushes 
for a trip to Cuba, Mexico, and Californa 
this summer. Next fall she will begin 
advanced art studies at the Colorado Fine 
Arts Center. 


Good Idea 


In Wilmington, Delaware, the seven 
members of the Young Men’s Bible Class 
(ages fourteen to twenty) in Olivet Pres- 
byterian Church stopped losing sleep ovet 
Church School finances, made Penny-A- 
Meal Blessing Banks out of instant coffee 
jars, put the banks on their dinner tables 
at home, collected well over $500 within 
twelve months. 
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the caap-to-piny Liberty Carillon which, wes compet 
easy-to-play illon w was competi- 
tively selected as the best to voice RKO's “lt he 
Miracle of The Bells” luced by Jesse L. Lasky 
and Walter MacEwen. Metal “‘clappers’’ strike sci- 
entifically shaped metal to produce belltones which 
are captured and projected from the church belfries. 


S though great church bells were somehow concealed in its fine console, 

the Liberty carillon produces the stentorian realities of perfectly tuned 

cast bells, and does it authentically, as a bell is rung, by the blow of 
metal upon metal. 


This tonal authenticity plus other exclusive Liberty features — precision tuning, 
controlled after-ring, instantaneous response and a live keyboard playable with 
artistic expression — make the Liberty carillon a challenging and versatile musical 
instrument playable with multiple-part music in the manner of traditional carillons. 


These twin triumphs — belltone authenticity and musical versatility — have won for 
Liberty ae Gem honors ever bestowed in the field of high powered Church- 
tower sound. 


They can vitalize your church tower with the aural harmony of the world’s oldest 
and most spiritually significant music, remindfully expand and -intensify its in- 
fluence, and help produce in your community the miracle of harmony in rela- 
tionships between people. 

There is a Liberty instrument for every budget* and a nation-wide organization 
of responsible business firms ready to serve you. May we send you the name of 
the one nearest you—or a booklet with further information? 


“The Miracle of The Bells" is a story of 
faith ond hope with ringing church 
bells os the spiritual catalyst which 
produced the miracle of. hormony in 
human relationships. 

The vital importance of having avthen- 
tic bell tones for this $3,000,000 picture 
impelled us to make competitive tests 
which occupied our sound experts for 
more than 1,000 hours. Liberty sound 
was our first ond unanimous choice as 
the best. 


y eer 


President, 
Jesse L. Lasky Productions, Inc. 


*Every Liberty instrument has in it the tonal integrity and the solid economy 


which came from me ging Liberty's wide experience in the bell and carillon music 
-Car 


field with Stromberg 


enn Crees In 


son's more than half century of manufacturing skill. 
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1452 
PAGES 


$6-00 


Thumb-indexed 


$7.25 


tHe Complete, Concise 
MODERN AUTHORITY 


This is the authoritative work 
that ministers and serious- 
minded laymen have long 
sought. Based on sound Pro- 
testant scholarship, it is the 
complete one-volume Com- 
mentary. 


4 Abingdon 
BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Actually, the Abingdon Bible 
Commentary is a condensed Bi- 
ble Library—five helpful, fact- 
filled books of over 1400 pages 
within a single binding. The 
five titles are: Articles on the Bi- 
ble as a Whole; Articles on the Old 
Testament; Commentary on the 
Books of the Old Testament; Arti- 
cles on the New Testament, and 
Commentary on the Books of the 
New Testament. This great work 
was edited by three nationally 
recognized men—Edwin Lewis, 
David G. Downey, Frederick 
Carl Eislen, assisted by more 
than sixty famed associates. 


At all Bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Order from Your Bookseller 


*Enclosed find $...__._..__.____=__. Send me 
the ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


Regular Edition, $6 
_.Thumb-Indexed, $7.25 


NAME___ 





ADORESS__ -_ 





a aeietnineeelida 
* Please add Sales Tox if 
opplicable in your State 








The Tie That Binds 


Tus MAN AND Tuts Woman. By Fred- 
erick W. Brink. Association Press, New 
York. (79 pp., $1.50) 


benim AS A GUIDE for young people 
contemplating marriage, this little 
book by a Presbyterian Navy Chaplain 
will make helpful reading, too, for hus- 
bands and wives who are eager to dis- 
cover, or rediscover, a harmonious and 
meaningful marital relationship. 

Prevalent popular attitudes toward mar- 
riage, writes Chaplain Brink, fall into one 
of two groups: the materialistic, which 
regards marriage as a sexual-economic re- 
lationship only; and the romantic, which 
exalts the emotional element to the point 
of neglecting the workaday demands of 
domestic life. Both attitudes, unless cor- 
rected, lead to disaster. The corrective 
offered by Chaplain Brink is realism, 
coupled with the sympathy and imagina- 
tion provided by a religious view of 
human nature. 


Hedge-hop to Russia 


A RussIAN JourNAL. By John Stein- 
beck, with pictures by Robert Capa. The 
Viking Press, New York. (220 pp., $3.75) 


i= STEINBECK went to Russia to learn 
about the people. He announces his in- 
tention at the opening of the book: “There 
must be a private life of the Russian peo- 
ple . .. that we could not read about be- 
cause no one wrote about it. ... We would 
stay away from the Kremlin, from mili- 
tary men. We wanted to get to the Rus- 
sian people if we could. . .. We would try 
to do honest reporting, to set down what 
we saw and heard without editorial com- 
ment.” 

It was a magnificent idea, but the book 
that has resulted is disappointing. Mr. 
Steinbeck has not given us the private life 
of the Russians; the most he has given us 
is the keen glance of a gifted tourist. 

His writing has lost none of its fluency 
and charm, but one finishes the book with 
a kind of dull resentment at having been 
led by the author’s masterly legerdemain 
through many pages, always expecting, 
seldom finding, anything new and signifi- 
cant about the Russians. 

The bulk of what he tells us we already 
know, or could readily have guessed: The 
red tape of total bureaucracy causes an- 
noying delays in daily living; the young 
people are very serious, tending to regard 











New Books 
for guidance 
and 


inspiration... 


Discovering Wayside 


Treasures 
by WILLIAM H. HUTCHINS 


The title of this book is but a ire hee 

of the enriching experiences which wi 

come to all who read it. Here is prose 
endowed with grace and flight of poetry. 
On each page the author has gathered 
little treasures from the waysides of life 
and in his hand they become keys that 
open spiritual doors and windows that 
will inspire all readers 


Christian Beliefs 
by RALPH E. KNUDSEN 


A methodical study of Christian ideas 
in a most readable, believable book. All 
the essentials of our faith are so presented 
that the Growing Christian may easily 
formulate his own doctrines—in his own 
language—in harmony with the teach- 
ings of the Bible. A summation of faith 
for study and reference for pastor and 
teacher alike 


The Borrowed Glow 
by RICHARD ELLSWORTH DAY 


12 chapters of full-page devotional read- 
ings with one page for each day of the 
year. Each reading starts with a Bible 
verse and stays with that verse until its 
Bible-truth is photographed on the heart 
and branded on the conscience. Written 
in a style typical of Day’s human under- 


standing $2.00 


Around the Mediterra- 
nean with My Bible 


by HARRIET-LOUISE H. PATTERSON 


Here is a magic carpet to travel and 
adventure in the Holy Lands. All the im- 

ortant historical places referred to in the 
Bible are here presented with accurate 
clarity in words and photographs. Written 
for student and general reader. . . . $3.00 


Order from Your Bookstore or 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Progressive Churches now use school and 
college techniques of visual education to 
intensify interest in Sunday School, adult 
classes, and entertainments. With Spencer 
Combination Delineascopes they project 
giant, lifelike screen pictures direct from 
drawings, magazines, pages of books or 
hymnals, actual objects, lantern slides, or 
film strips. Learn more about these ver- 


satile projectors. Write Dept. E166. 
American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 








WANTED: Director of Religious Education in 
historic church of one thousand members with 
modern religious educational program. Located in 
progressive city of thirty thousand inhabitants. 
Great opportunity for Sunday School and Young 
People’s work. Experience, personality, and initia- 
tive needed. Salary open. Write to First Presbyter- 
ian Church, Ashland, Kentucky. 
































IF YOU SELL 


18 Cannon 100% Virgin 
Wool Blankets 


Hundreds of women’s organiza- 
tions are raising funds through 
our easy-to-follow BLANKET 
CLUB PLANS. YOU: CAN DO 
IT TOO! 

FREE: Write TODAY for CAN- 
NON, EMSOND OR BEACON 
Blanket Color Swatches and com- 
plete details of our SALES ond 
PROFIT Plan. 


Send Nome, Address, Organiza- 
tion and number of Members to- 


CHARLES S$. BURNS ASSOCIATES 
1220-24 Centre Avenve 
Reading, Penne. 








parties and dancing as “decadent”; the 
(very bare) necessities of life are inex- 
pensive, the luxuries exorbitantly priced; 
the ordinary Russian hates war—as why 
shouldn’t he? 

Apparently in an attempt to liven up 
his travelogue, Mr. Steinbeck introduces 
humor. Unfortunately, his devices are 
sophomoric and irrelevant to the topic of 
the book. For instance, there is a con- 
tinuing play on Mr. Capa’s practice of 
occupying the bathtub for several con- 
secutive hours. There is the patronizing 
joshing heaped on their Russian guide, 
who sometimes makes mistakes in sched- 
uling their journey and knows less English 
than his American clients. It is humor in 
the style of Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay, but it doesn’t come off. 


Farm woman bakes bread the old way. 


Mr. Capa’s pictures come closer to ful- 
filling the promise with which the book 
begins. Admirable works of photographic 
art, these views of Russians at work, of 
war ruins and public monuments, city 
squares and farms, do remind us of the 
essential humanity of all people, in spite 
of the gravest differences in ideology. 

A Russian Journal is not a poor book 
or a distasteful one; there is little in it 
to offend. But it is too lightweight, too 
careless. For writing the private life of a 
people, hedgehopping over the country- 
side is not enough. A Russian Journal 
does not measure up to the fine aspira- 
tion that gave it birth—J. W. H. 


Telling Blow 


Human Destiny. By Lecomte du 
Nouy. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. (289 pp., $3.50) 


ya on the national best-seller lists 
after many months, this book by a 
great biologist is a telling blow in modern 
man’s battle for religious faith. 

The struggle between good and evil is 
a genuine war, Dr. du Nouy believes. 
Consciously or not, each person either ac- 
cepts his duty as a human being and en- 
lists in this war, or evades it, becomes a 
pilgrim on the path of least resistance, 
and deteriorates. 

i 











Mr. Charles B. Williamson 
of Minneapolis, Minn., who 
has annuities with both 
Boards, says: “Our contri- 
bution to the work of the 
Lord gives us the feeling 
that after we have passed on 
we shall have done some 
good in our lives, and the 
Church, which has been so 
great a blessing to us, will 
use our gifts for the best 
purposes possible. We 
started Jan. I, 1924 and 
since that time have con- 
tributed steadily. This plan 
has been great satisfaction 
to us in our old age.” 


Annuities pay from 242% 
to 7% for the rest of your 
life. We shall be glad to send 


Write for Annuity Booklet P. L. to 
The Board of National Missions or 
to The Board of Foreign Missions 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
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The RELIGION 
of MATURITY 


by JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


In this solid, competent book, the 
author concerns himself with the 
question: “What is ‘true religion’?” 
He finds the answer in the mind of 
Jesus: what He took from his spirit- 
ual heritage; what He discarded; 
what He himself contributed, and 
its meaning for us in our times— 
the religion of maturity as revealed 
by Jesus. The subject matter is di- 
vided into five logical sections: 

1. THE PROPHETIC WORD: The Reve- 
lation of the Word; “Thus Saith the 
Lord”; Jesus and the Prophets. 

ii. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
ALTAR: The Religion of the Altar; 
“A sacrifice acceptable and pleasing 
to God”; Jesus and the Priests. 

Wl. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
BOOK: The Religion of the Book; 
“The Scribes . .. sit in Moses’ seat”; 
Jesus and the Scribes. 

IV. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
THRONE: The Religion of the 
Throne; “Understanding in all vi- 
sions”; Jesus and the Apocalyptists. 
V. THE RELIGION OF MATURITY: The 
Old Wine; The New Wine of the 
Gospel; The New Wineskins. 

The author treats significantly and 
inspiringly the central problem of 
Christian faith: the dependability of 
our knowledge of Jesus, and His 
own view of the character of His 
mission. He examines the prophetic 
revelation of the Old Testament; the 
expressions of religious interest 
found in Judaism of Christ’s time; 
and finally, the New Testament re- 
sponse contained in Jesus’ life and 
work—the religion of maturity for 
our life and work. $3 








THE AUTHOR 

JOHN WICK BOWMAN 

is Robert Dollar pro- 
fessor of New Testament Interpre- 
tation at San Francisco Theological 
Seminary. He is widely known as 
both a lecturer and a writer. 


Ready How! 
At All Bookstores . . 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 








olence budget for the entire Church, and 
elects members to the Boards and perma- 
nent committees. 

Overtures, or requests for action, are 
sent up from the presbyteries, are studied 
by a Standing Committee on Bills and 
Overtures, and finally acted upon by the 
Assembly. 

A solemn hour is that in which the 
Permanent Judicial Commission, whose 
lay members are usually judges, makes its 
report. Hearings on legal, and sometimes 
moral, matters are held during the year. 
When the Commission makes its report, 
the Assembly is constituted as a sacred 
court; no one may leaye or enter, and the 
Commission’s reports are not debatable. 
Justice is done, and the disputants are 
spared unnecessary embarrassment and 
publicity. 

The relationship with other churches of 
Christendom, the application of Christian 
principles to social welfare, the supervi- 
sion of theological seminaries, and the 
expression of the opinion of the Church 
on the problems of contemporary life are 
all properly a part of the agenda of the 
General Assembly. 

Between meetings of the General As- 
sembly its functions are performed by a 
General Council, whose members are 
elected by the Assembly. 

The highest office in the Presbyterian 
Church is the Moderatorship of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The present Moderator, 
Mr. Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., is the first Mod- 
erator who could accurately be described 
as a layman. 

The official legal officer of the Assem- 
bly is the Stated Clerk. His is a year- 
round job, and it is up to him to see that 
every action of the Assembly is taken 
legally and constitutionally. Dr. William 
Barrow Pugh has served as Stated Clerk 
since 1938. 


A marching host 


The work done by the Assembly, how- 
ever, is only a part of the story. To sit 
down with fellow Presbyterians—Indians, 
Negroes, Eskimos, farmers, merchants, 
bankers, teachers, ministers from all man- 
ner of churches—invests one’s mind with 
a new sense of solidarity. From the first 
day when the Assembly meets in a Com- 
munion worship to the final benediction, 
one has a sense of belonging to something 
big, vital, on the march, triumphant. Petty 
little problems melt away; one becomes a 
part of a marching host. 

I was a commissioner to the Assembly 
in Minneapolis, the one which launched 
the Restoration Fund. The thing I most 
remember in that Assembly is a devotional 
period in which 1,000 men, with here and 
there a few women commissioners, sang 


lustily from their hearts: 
dl 





THRILLING 
THOUSANDS 


“YOUTH TRIUMPHANT” 


—the “3 in 1” Bible Course Ideal for 
Individual or Group Study 


1 ‘THE WORD OF GoD 


Book 1: 10 Lessons 
Fascinating, faith-strength- 
ening studies of Christim 
evidences—Bible proofs of 
inspiration from science, 
archaeology, prophecy. 


WILL OF GOD 


Book 2: 10 Lessons 

The scriptural way to de 
termine God's plan in the 
life; a challenge to every 
child of God. 


WORK OF GOD 


Book 3: 10 Lessons 
Practical application of the 
Word in daily witnessing 
for soul-winning. 


SAMPLE LESSON FREE 


PL-891 





Send full details of 
YOUTH TRIUMPHANT 
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God of our life, through all the circling 

years, 

We trust in Thee. In all the past, through 

all our hopes and fears, 

Thy hand we see. With each new day, 

when morning lifts the veil, 

We own Thy mercies, Lord, which never 

fail. 

Many times since I have sat alone in 
my study, overwhelmed with a sense of 
futility and inadequacy. Then with my 
inward ear I have heard that mighty song 
of faith from the General Assembly— 
“he whole church convened.” I have 
arisen, refreshed and invigorated, know- 
ing that I am a part of a mighty world- 
wide army of Christ. And with Christ, 
the great head of the Church, leading the 
assault, I know that the gates of hell 
cannot prevail against us. 


Prayers for 


General Assembly 


(From The Book of Common Worship) 


LMIGHTY and everlasting God, who by 

Thy Holy Spirit didst preside in the 
first assembly of the apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem, and hast promised to be with 
Thy Church alway unto the end of the 
world: Vouchsafe, we pray Thee, unto 
Thy servants met in General Assembly 
Thy gracious presence and blessing. De- 
liver them from all error, pride, and preju- 
dice; enlighten them with wisdom from 
above; and so order all their doings that 
Thy kingdom may be advanced, and all 
Thy ministers and congregations estab- 
lished in their most holy faith; until at 
length all Thy people shall be gathered 
into one fold of the great Shepherd, Jesus 
Christ our Lord; to whom be glory for 
ever. Amen. 


LMIGHTY Gop, who by Thy Holy Spirit 

dost inhabit the whole company of 
the faithful: Graciously regard, we be- 
seech Thee, Thy servants gathered before 
Thee at this time, .in the General Assem- 
bly and chief council of this Church. Shed 
down upon them heavenly wisdom and 
grace; enlighten them with true knowl- 
edge of Thy Word; inspire them with a 
pure zeal for Thy glory; and so order all 
their doings through Thy good Spirit that 
unity and peace may prevail among them; 
that truth and righteousness may flow 
forth from them; and that, by their en- 
deavors, all Thy ministers and congrega- 
tions may be established and comforted, 
Thy Gospel everywhere purely preached 
and truly followed, Thy kingdom among 
Men extended and strengthened, and the 
whole body of Thy people grow up into 
Him who is Head over all things to the 
Church, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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SEXTON SELLS MORE TRAINED BUYERS 
THAN ALL OTHER WHOLESALE GROCERS 


These Are Equally Divided 


Women buyers judge largely by intuition. 
Appreciate immediately the value of new 
products in brightening their service Weigh 
the value of the product in their individual 
service rather than by a price standard alone. 


price as a factor in their determination. 


Buyers for the institutional! and restaurant field are skilled in the 
technique of appraising foods. They make full use of scientific 


methods of ascertaining food cost. 


Sexton sells to 60,000 individual units in this great market. The 
growth of the company has been based entirely on quality and 
service. A policy of fine merchandise, carefully packaged, fairly 
priced and promptly delivered has won the confidence and good 


will of these trained buyers. 
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——CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS—, 


For Sale or for Personal use 
Comforting, encouraging messages of cheer 
to the sick and sorrowing, shut-in, birth- 
day, etc., many with Bible Text. Boxed As- 
sortments and in Bulk. Good Profit. Write 
for a Catalog List. 

PEASE Gngents CARDS, Inc. 
264 Lavrel St. Dept. R Buffalo 8, N. Y. 




















From left to right and top to bottom. 


Pace 4: R.N. S. 
Pace 5: Gendreau 
Pace 10: Culver Service 
Pace 21: from Mowry “Marcus Whit- 
man”: Presbyterian Historical Society 
Pace 23: Charles Harshberger 
Pace 25: Jerry Andersen 
Pace 29: Robert Capa 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altor Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Rees re ade? 1948 
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ont collect lone. Write tedsy for 
Iius. Catalog PL. H. E. Winters 
Specialty Company, Davenport, 
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ease Sate 12 pocket- 
ing Christian leaders, are 
answering students’ and 





Put the complete set on 

your home, school, library, 
office, and church book- 
shelves. The set of twelve 
$7.50; separate titles 75¢ 
at your bookstore. 


Association Press 


HAZEN BOOKS ON RELIGION 


OFFICE ASSISTANT. New York City Office of 
the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. requires 
woman with executive ability to handle office 
routine for executive of department. Must be cap- 
able of organizing and directing other employees. 
Ten or fifteen years’ experience, with secretarial 
ability. Good salary. Best of working conditions. 
Write Box 156, Presbyterian Life, 321 So. 4th St., 
Phila. 6, Pa. 
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1D FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


\ IN STEEL OR WOOD 


J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
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STAINED GLASS 
EFFECTS 


At Low Costs 


Through the use 
of ‘‘Window- 
phanie’’ plain 
glass windows 
can be trans- 
formed into rich, 
colorful designs. 
Easily applied. 


Ask for Free Sample 


P. L. MALZ 


65 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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STUDENT MODERATOR 
(Continued from page 25) 


“Rev” and “Brother Hart.” His fraternity 
brothers report very seriously that even 
the fraternity mascot, a bulldog named 
Alf, bows his head during Jack’s prayer at 
the beginning of a meeting. 

At the same time, the S.A.E. boys re- 
spect Jack. “He’s not like the usual con- 
ception of ministers-to-be. He’s an all- 
round man,” one fraternity brother said 
recently. To this J. Walter Malone, presi- 
dent of James Millikin, adds, “Sometimes 
candidates for the ministry in college are 
discounted by the students. The exact 
opposite is true of Jack Hart. He is known 
and honored everywhere. 

Jack has what his friends describe as 
an “easy-going, good-natured” way about 
him, but he can be forceful when the occa- 
sion demands. In bull-sessions around the 
fraternity house his definite, quietly- 
spoken convictions about clean morals and 
Christian living often strike home with 
quite a few of the “hardheads.” 

This same earnestness serves him well 
in his preaching. In spite of his youth— 
he was only eighteen when he first became 
a student pastor—Jack never feels stage- 
fright in the pulpit. He says he feels 
more at home there than anywhere else in 
the world. The religion he preaches is a 


practical, everyday philosophy, and the 
people to whom he has preached haye 
always understood him. 

Significantly, the Bible verse which has 
meant the most to him during his year as 
the Presbyterian Church’s junior modera. 
tor is Matthew 23:12: “Whosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be abased; and he that 
shall humble himself shall be exalted.” 









FOOTPATH TO PEACE 





By Henry vAN DYKE 





. To BE GLAD of life, because it 
gives you the chance to love and to work 
and to play and to look up at the stars: 
to be satisfied with your possessions, but 
not contented with yourself until you have 
made the best of them; to despise nothing 
in the world except falsehood and mean- 
ness, and to fear nothing except cow. 
ardice; to be governed by your admin. 
tions rather than by your disgusts; to 
covet nothing that is your neighbor’s e.- 
cept his kindness of heart and gentleness 
of manners; to think seldom of your @ 
emies, often of your friends and every 
day of Christ; to spend as much time a 
you can with body and with spirit, in 
God’s out of doors—these are little guide 
posts on the footpath to peace. 






























A MINISTER’S OBSTACLES 


om refresher course in 
ministori life and work.” 





by Ralph G. Turnbull 
























Monday Morning 


. the confession of faith 
of one of the greatest Chris- 
tian laymen of this country.” 


The Churchman 


“ ... @ dynamic book...” 
Presbyterian Outlook 


A brand new book—fresh 
Strom the press 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 


Out of the life of a busy but thinking minister comes this keen 
analysis of the hurdles of the ministry—the temptations and 
pitfalls, and how they are discovered and avoided. It is no mere 
negative analysis; there is a positive emphasis that will make 
for appreciation of the pastor by the layman, for greater effie 
ciency in the pastor himself. $1.75 


JESUS AND OUR HUMAN PROBLEMS 
by Robert E. Speer 


The last and crowning literary effort of Robert E. Speer, this is 
the pouring-forth of his lifelong, overwhelming conviction that 
Jesus Christ is veritably Son of God and Son of Man, and as 
such the bearer of salvation to mankind. Thousands have al- 
ready bought the book—and they have not given it away !$2.50 


IS GOD IN THERE? 
by Charles Tudor Leber 


Do we find God in the Church—“In there?” Is there a divine 
power there sufficient to lift and save this tottering world? The 
author answers with an arresting “Yes!” and the reader finds 
his interest kindled to the point of new endeavor. 

The pages are alive with hundreds of stories and illustrations 
lifted from life; this is proof, not argument. $2.00 


TOWARD A MORE EFFICIENT CHURCH 
by William H. Leach 


Out of a quarter-century of such experience in the field, the 
editor of Church Management writes on he practical, every-day 
problems found in every church: on yg Church Programs, 
Religious Education, Church Building, Financing, Public Rela- 
tions and The Minister as Administrator. The book is first aid 
for church study classes and discussion groups. $1.50 































At all Bookstores 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





Coeducational Colleges 








[~~ ALMA - COLLEGE 


Academically superior Positively Christian 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living’”’ 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


With the issue of May 22nd, Pressy- 
TERIAN LiFe inaugurates an Educa- 
tional Directory which will appear reg- 
ularly in its pages. This Directory will 
serve schools, colleges, seminaries and 
camps. 














| CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











LEWIS AND CLARK 


COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Enrollment limited to 1000 
Faculty of 70 
Strong in music, science and training 
for all forms of youth leadership. Some 
fields combine on-the-job experience 
with academic study and faculty con- 

ference. 


Morgan S. Odell, President 


WAYNESBURG 
COLLEGE Presbyterian 


in charter. Chris- 
tian in influence. Liberal arts college. 
We celebrate one hundred years of serv- 
ice in 1949. A co-educational institution 
offering Four-Square Development: In- 
tellectual; Physical; Spiritual; Social. 


PAUL R. STEWART, President 
WAYNESBURG, PENNA. 














Utah’s 
WESTMINSTER 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 
“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 














Since. 1852 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Dubuque, Iowa 


PROVIDES A LIBERAL ARTS AND 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


PREPARES YOUTH FOR 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


DR. ROLLO LA PORTE, 
President 


University of Dubuque 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. . 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

















COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Coeducational Liberal Arts 
Limited Enrollment 
Small Classes Christian Faculty 


PAUL B. McCLEAVE, President 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 


Fully accredited college granting A.B. 
degree. Superior instruction in music. 
Moderate rates. 
Applications still being accepted. 
Wm. Marshall French, President 
Hastings, Nebraska 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 


Write for catalogue and information 


WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph.D., 
President 








Boys’ Schools 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate, Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 





professional and graduate study. 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Coeducational. Liberal arts, natural sci- 
ences, education, physical education. 
Degrees of A.B., B.S. and B.Mus. 
MONROE G. EVERETT, President 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 











WEST NOTTINGHAM 
ACADEMY For boys. Grades 7 
to 12. College pre- 
paratory. Remedial reading. 
Founded 1741 
J. PAUL SLAYBAUGH, Headmaster 
BOX 101, COLORA, MARYLAND 











Over nine thousand young men have been trained 


for the Christian ministry in 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


since 1812. 


Its service to the Church constitutes its claim to your support 

















ChRIStIAN 
FAITH and Life 


A pRogrAm for church And home 


HIS is the new curriculum which has been pre- 

pared by the Board of Christian Education of the 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. It was approved 
by the 159th General Assembly as the official graded cur- 
riculum, replacing the present curriculum, Graded Bible 
Lessons for These Times. After seven years in the process 
of development, the new curriculum will be ready for use 
by the Church on October 1, 1948. 


Unique in contents and tools, it is designed to give 
greater help to teachers. To enlist the cooperation of par- 
ents, and to produce more constructive and lasting results 
in the lives of pupils than is possible with less cohesive 
programs. Four of its most important features are briefly 
outlined as follows: 





© The tying together of the home and the Church School 
in the educational process. By means of teacher-parent 
magazines and planning conferences, the teacher and 
the parent can work cooperatively. The child’s religious 
training will not be limited to Sunday School, and a 
reasonable degree of consistency can be achieved. 


© Three great themes are covered in the lesson plans, 
which form a major part of the teacher-parent maga- 
zines. In 1948-1949, the emphasis in all age groups will 
be on Jesus Christ. In 1949-1950, the theme will be 
“The Bible”, and in 1950-1951, the theme will be “The 
Church”. 

© Reading books, beautifully illustrated and attractively 
bound, are provided for the pupil—to be kept by him as 
part of his own personal library of Christian literature. 





© Activity materials, for use in the class sessions and 
also in the home, have been skillfully designed to main- h t 
IAN 


tain interest, both in and out of class. : 


In each year, the teacher-parent magazines, the read- FAIth, 


ing books, and the activity materials will deal with the | eA; 
Ano Life 


same theme in each age group. 


For detailed information as to the viewpoint, the materials and A program FOR 
prices of the new curriculum, write to: church and home 


DR. T. RAYMOND ALLSTON 
Department of Curriculum Promotion 
Witherspoon Building 
SEE SATO 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





